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UNE, with sunshine in her eyes, 


Passed her hand across the skies, 





Then, with archly smiling lips, 


Blew upon her finger-tips. 
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Soon the air grew wondrous sweet, 


Overhead, and under feet, 
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Wearied then, she shook her head, 


All the petals —crimson, white, 


Pink and yellow, pale and bright, 


¥ 64 To the border of ber gown. 3 
te" SS if Me Half dismayed to see them fall, ) 
UJ Be . = 4 . 
eae ie Quick she turned to leave them all, x 
EN $ aA Looking back to say good-by, { 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOUL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts, 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populatious divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no a agency has larger 
results for the amount expended, 11,000, Woe hildren are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you heip to save them? 
Bend to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SKAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoln ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and ‘Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

CHARLES H, TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. Srirt, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertior. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

House to Let. Eight rooms, in very center of South- 
ampton, for the summer or longer, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Stable, garden, fruit, railroad, meadow and 
mountain views, and best of running spring water. 
Favorable terms. Address F. E. Judd, Southampton, 

ass. 

Supply. Kev. Leon D. Bliss, of Woodland, “al., is to 
be in Massachusetts during the summer, and will be 
glad to supply a Congregational pulpit. Address “J. B.,”’ 
care of The Congregationalist. 





S EVERY HOME into  whie h The Con- 
gregatiovalist comes enjoying the delight- 
fully appetizing, yet inexpensive, Moravian 
Sugar Cake? Once used, always used. 
Why nottry it at once in vour homes? Send 10 
cents (silver) for Comprehens ve Recipe. Your 
entire family will greatly evjoyit. Write now. 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
Our stock of books is very large. Whatare you hunting’? 





Hotels and Travel. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties will pane Boston in July, August and 
ptember, Iss}. 


50 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five to Nineteen Days to the Principal Resorts of 
New England, Canada and New York, including— 

Saratoga, Lakes uence and Champtain, and 
Ausable Ch as 

The White, Adirondack and Green Moun- 
tains. 

Niagara Falls, thy The 
treal, Quebec, and the sag 

Old Orchard Keach, Mt 
head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 










and Islands, Mon- 
may. 
e-ert and Moese- 


uly 6. Special Tour through Europe. 
July 2 and 16. Alaska and Yellowstone Park. 
July 15. Coloredo, Utah, and Yellowstone Park. 
August 14. Hawaii, Japan and China 
September @. Japan and China era Honolulu, 
September 3%. Yellowstone Park and return, also 
Yellowstone Park, the Northwest and California. 
Independent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and ther Principal Lines; also, 
Steamship T ets to all points. 





Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor, and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, ete, Massage, electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 





Opposite Grace Church, — - 
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AND BOSTON REOORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 184» 


Published every Thursday. 
Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 83.0 
Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, §10.(0. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1 -00; 33 months, 25 cents 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2 centa p per agace line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11¢ inches to the colamn 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 4 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





RBORIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following 8 subscriber's address, as 
printed upon the pa If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp sbould oo sept with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In cop- 
nection with such an order all ry must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be a nat any 
— to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
tion 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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Church Equipment. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘New tore wr 


























DOOD 
In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
—————— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


668 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


CR RRO CC) 

PULPIT SUITS Nitriten, Send tor Catal cues 

A.B. & E. L. SHAW, - 27 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
FAVORABLY KNOWN Sinck 1826. 


(Ma, eh 2) 35. 
* (Cun SCHOOL & OTHER 
WE 


< 
PUREST, BES 
LY & C GENUINE 
T-TROY, N. ¥.1BE.(-m. 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


ETAL 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & ¢ « 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chi. es, 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL OO., Boston, Mass. 


CHORCH BELLS Er 


MSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BRA! eh MORE, xD 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


k.W.V apdses » Cincinnati, Obie. 


San Pup and Th church Bel!s & Eats, 


Hi host Award at World's Fair 
Mid-winter Exp'n, Price, verms, eo. yon) 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


Ovreiuans fo 


Paral cove with CHYRet, C1, SCHOOL. FIRE nad 
OOS $OO8O1888888 
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*“*The Congregationalist ” 
SERVICES . 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 21,1 Am. 

No. 22,1 Am the Bread of Life. 

No. 23,1 Am the Light of the World. 
No. 24,1 Am the Good Shepherd. 


No. 25,1 Am the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. 

No. 26, | Am the Living One. 

No. 27, The Master and His Dis- 
ciples. 


20 Other Services Ready. 
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100 Copies, with Musie, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 10 copies of one number, | cent each. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
BOSTON. 
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THREE 
NEW 
BOOKS. 


LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, 
Missionary in Hawaii, Micronesia, Spain and Japan. 
By FRANCES GULICK JEWETT. Pp. 314, $1 25. 

It is given to few men to exert so wide and so pow- 
erful an influence over his fellow-beings as it was given 
to Dr. Gulick, and this book is Lot only a |g eege ad- 
dition to the literature of missions but it has some 
special claims upon attention. 


GEE’S TRAP, or THE LAMBS AND FIELD 
STREET. 
By JOSEPHINE R. BAKER, author of ‘ Round Top 
and Square Top,” etc. Pp. 286, $1.25. 

Field St. was a dingy neighborhood at the foot of the 
Lambs’ grounds. The contrast between Aster Lamb 
and Lige Closson of Field St. is described in this book, 
and the influence which they had on each other's lives 
is powerfully shown. 

ALMOST A GENIUS. 
By ADELAIDE L Rouse, author of * Stephen Vane’s 

Trust,” “ Wendover House,” etc. Pp. 314, $1.25. 

Barbara Lonsdale was a young woman of literary 
ambitions, but household duties which she was in- 
clined to despise were a serious obstacle to the attain- 
ment of her ambition. How she conquered self and 
eventually realized in part ber cherished hopes makes 
an interesting as well as helpful story. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





NOW READY. 


HIGHEST PRAISE *°ssiscis™ 


By W. A. OCDEN, 
Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of new 
and original Sabbath School Songs hy its wide and favor- 
ably known editor, enriched with a fine list of contribu- 
tious by other prominent Soppesere. Examine HIGHEST 
PRAISE if you desire a new 
830 per 100; by Mail, BSc. each, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


NOTE: THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 
Children’s Voices.) 7°(i"jon bow they 
how helped. By Emilie C Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 

Anniversary Songs yr cn” 
Treble Clef Choir. tnd secalan ai meaeed 


pn for Women’s Voices. By ot and 

. Towner. . cae D.L. Moody. 50 cts 

F. Root. The best Amer- 

Curriculum. ? ng ‘Piano Method ever pub- 
fished. Price $2.75. 

Do + By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 

nt. rect some errors in musical terminology. 

Price 25 cents. 


’ isa graded 
The Teacher’s Handbook':;.5733<" 
of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher, 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Pablic Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested. and descrip- 
tive matter will be sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 











CHICAGO. 





MEN OR 
women, WILL $1,200 A YEAR 

Secure your services? That is theaverace salary we pay 
agents for selling “Sacred Pictures and Their Teach- 
ings.” 400 fine engravings! Famous religious paintings 
reproduced in the original oibcolors! Contracts made by 
the month or by the year with reliab'e persons. Kefer- 
ence required. KEYSTONE PUBLISHING Co., Eighth 
and Locust Sts., Philadetpbia, Pa 





- Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, ¥.3 
Chicago, Ill; and Angeles, Cal. 100- paged 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





ANTED AT ONCE—Con senphonalit Teacb- 
ers—3 NL TY 5 Principals, 2 College 
Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 
§ Kindergarten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek. + eee 


matics, for fallterm. Add with some, 00 BIAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Bui Mise Necirvilion 
Tennessee. 


The Congregationalist 


‘Educational. 


Educational. 





MAINE. 


NEW YORK. 





MAIN EK, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, 
Home Schoo! for Girts. "College epagpeutery 
and other Courses, lth year opens Se 1 

Miss H. FE. DOUGLAS! 





, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMH ERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1895, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and gy 
Miss VRYLING WILDER Burro, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and Special 
Courses. Send for Llustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. Fits for College. Fifteen home pupite. 
Fine, 8 anious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. New pupils received at any time. Circulars. 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. term opens Sept. 12, 1895. 
Address, Rev. M. GALLA sHER, Principal. 


MASSACHU SET r! rs, Worc ESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND [IILITARY ACADEITY, 
‘ Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. }1. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gymnasium, Athletics Encouraged. Care- 
ful Trainin Home Influences, 
JOSEP Hf AL ‘DEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bostrom, 10 Ashburten Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H, BENNETT, DBM. 


MASSACHU SETTS, REV ERE. 


THE LAY COLLEGE, REVERE, 
And its University Courses in Boston. It 
fits, in three years, at $160 a year, for missionary, 
evangelistic and ministerial work. Christian En- 
deavorers, Leaguers, etc., make upits students. For 
catalogue, etc., address 
Rey. J. P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept 12, 1895. Best of home infiu- 

Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 


ences, 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Bend | for il'ustrated prospectus t 


“ 
. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientifie School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. Superior Pia 
grounds, with new, wa 4 and best running track. 
62d year uous Sept. 4, 18% 

. W. ABERC SOMBIE, AM. 


Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETITY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build 

ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 

five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of study; 

one, »reparatory and optional. Year commences 
tg |, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
. Bradford, ass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre,asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand eee. 8 eed 
of house pupils ~~ ye to twen ek 

ME . E. P. UNDE KWL. Principal. 





CONNECTICUT. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., % Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Eims,” 
offers superior advantages in tage & Conese of 
Study and in College Preparatory . 

Mrs, and Miss CAD PP iacipais. 





CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


YOUNG L Antes’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate "aamits to four New Engiand Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, éach a specialist in her 
own department. Terms £350 to 8500. For circulars 
address Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Principal. 











THEOLOGICAL. 





O10, OBERLIN. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of ky electives. Mu- 
sical advantases ——— seoarate three- 
years’ English Course erm opens September 1s. 
Address FE. 1. sboswonTs, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 








BHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam beat and electric /ight. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. #200a year. Sept.10. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. FD D. BLAKBSLBEE, D. D., Principal, 

East Greenwich, R. 1. 





NEW YorK, Pou GHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 
For Young Ladies. 46th year 
SAMUEL WELLS Buc K, A. M., 


College prepars Mien. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 








NEW YorK, NEW yore. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Ssth and 86th Strects, | New York. 


NEw YORK, “AU RORA. 
WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full tuformation on requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 
ment and government of Wells College. 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y, 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA, 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September Is. 
CAROLINE A - COMSTOCK, President. 


PEN NSYLVAN IA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2108 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls, Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. l4th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Departments. For illus- 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

_Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 











OH 10. 


OHnI0, Painusy ILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


For Women. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Karly appeanes ay for September, 1895. 


MASSAC HU se 


Ehantaugtals a. 


July 23 Lake View, Dr. Hurlbut 


Aug. 5 in Charge. 


FRAMINGHAM. 


Address SAMUEL CORCORAN, South Framingham. 





Fees Reduced 
Programme Improved. 








RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 

is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zea/, 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 
THE REPUTATION 

of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Imatitution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composttion and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 

SITUATIONS 


im business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and pur osely constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus Post Free, 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 
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Scribner’s Books for the Summer 








A NEW NOVEL BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN. 


One volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

“The sustained power of this romance from the pen of a writer hitherto regarded chiefly as a 
humorist is remarkable. Mr. Stockton bas certainly succeeded in his endeavor to write a serious novel 
of incident. He has not sunk his individuality in spinning this exciting yarn. There are many sugges- 
tions of his peculiar humor.’”’—. V. Times. 

“It is unlike anything he has previously done, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it his 
best work. It is in a new vein, and Mr. Stockton is master of it.”—Soston Advertiser. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF 
THE FAR EAST. MEDIAEVAL FRANCE, 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, | By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED, With 24 full- 
—— and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, | page illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam. aud Malaya. By “A beautiful volume. It is a record of the im- 


HENRY NORMAN, author of * The Real Japan ”’ “ ‘—*) : 
" ay : . pressions of the great monuments of France made 
With 60 illustrations and 4 maps. vo, $4.00. upon a traveler of rare and cultivated taste. The 
“Vly soem : tee fidelity with which Mr. Larned has sought out the 

paint ein lgacption, shrewd, ju, quservation: | historlcal associations of these monuments deserves 

temper, and full of lively impressions of travel. apeetes eee teal nF yh LS 

The whole volume is thoroughly readable, and con- histor alone ”.. Chicago Inter-Ocean 8 

stitutes a valuable and timely contribution to the y : g " 

study of contemporary life and politics in the 
fast.""—London Times. 





OUTRE-MER. Impressions of America. 


By PAUL BourGeET. Translated from the French. 12mo, $1.75. 

“A singularly interesting work in that it comes from a trained and practiced observer who sees and notes things which 
most of us merely glance at and straightway forget.”—7he Nation. 

“Go with him through the United States in this volume, and you will feel better acquainted with your own country. 
He is a close observer, a good worker, has great descriptive talent. A€@d to this a graceful style, a vein of wit, a sparkle 
of satire."’"—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH | MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


CENTURY. in America and Asia. By HENRY M. STANLEY. With 
Maps and Portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 





fully about it. In these pages the great naval fighting men of of which the general _— is very ignorant. These are vol 
Some live again. One need not bea student to take pleasure umes which the intelligent reader will hasten to obtain,”’— 
i] 


a book.”—N. ¥. Herald. Boston Journal. 


in sue Paul Bourget. 


Thirtieth Thousand. HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS. 

By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. With 152 Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, $1.75, net. 
“Tam delighted with it... . It is so exactly the kind of book needed for outdoor folks who live in the country, but know little of systematic botany, 
that it is a wonder no one has written it before.’"—//on. Theodore Roosevelt. 

By the Same Author: ACCORDING TO SEASON. Talks about the Flowers in the order of their Appearance in the Woods 
and the Fields. 16mo, 75 cents. 






UJ PPRF S SED and Other Bookishness. PRINCETON STORIES. 
YUL 3y ROBERT BRIDGES. 12m 
= * nd BRIDG me By JEssE LYNCH WILLIAMS. 
ee 6mo .00. 
HA PTE RS CONTENTS: Syaqresned Dine somne, Gia 
ters—Arcadian Letters—Novels i 
 Wtanaaee : The “ The very essence of American 
J ek bag et vp _ ie _ college life has been dexterously 
Friends at riot q y beay y= ety we distilled into these stories. They 
0 aninie m arcacy cadia are delightful because they depict 
I : special characteristics with entire 
A volume of light comment, criticism, and satire accuracy and because they are ani- 
upon the most popular writers of current fiction by mated by a most refreshing vein of 
the literary critic of Life (Droch). humor. They are the best sketches 
a i " of American college life that have 
Ja Uniform Style: OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. | thus far appeared.”—Boston Beacon. 
By KoBERT BRIDGES. 7hird Edition. Illus- weet aa bite of coll 
1, 12mo0, $1.25. “Fresh and breezy bits of college 
wana ‘ life, full of fun, with a dash of 
shrewdness.’'-- Philadelphia Builetin. 








“A most entertaining book.”—New York Tribune. 


JUST ISSUED. 
FORWARD HOUSE. 


ance. YW M Scov e CASE. 
A Romance By WILLIAM SCOVILLE CASE Alaska and its islands gives the title to this new 


§ “A well-written tale of strange adventure. A book of Dr. Field’s, which includes as well many 
very clever romance, told with much power.”— | other interesting points covered in the course of his 


OUR WESTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


By Henry M. FIELD, D.D. With 12 full-page 
illustrations. Crown &vo, $2.00. 
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Boston Journal. 
A TRUCE, 
And Other Stories. By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT. 
* Very good stories, American in scene, character 


and incidents.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
A MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY, 
And Other Stories. By WILLIAM HENRY SHEL. 
TON, 
* Delightful short stories.”—V. F. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED, 
Each, 16mo, $1.00. 
MARSENA, AND OTHER STORIES. By Har- 
OLD FREDERIC, 


A POUND OF CURE. A Story of Monte Carlo. 
By W. H. BIsHoP. 


TALES OF THE MAINE COAST. By Noau 
BRoOKs. 


SALEM KITTREDGE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By BLiss PERRY. 





trip: Vancouver and Victoria, Puget Sound, the 
States otf Washington, Oregon and Montana, and the 
Yellowstone Park—tbe work combining in a fasci- 
nating manner impressions of travel with historical 
reminiscence and the suggestive comment of a culti- 
vated and practiced observer. 


LOTOS TIME IN JAPAN. 


By HENry T. FINCK, author of “The Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour.” Lllast. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
“It is one of the most interesting books of travel 

it has been our pleasure to read We get an almost 

xo ag idea of Japanese life and character.”’— Boston 
wes. 


THE PLATED CITY. 


By BLiss PERRY, author of ‘‘The Broughton 
House.’ 12mo, $1.25. 
A stirring story of life in a busy New England 
town, whose chief industry, the manufacture of 
silver-plated ware, gives the book its title. 


LETTERS OF A BARITONE. 
By FRANCIS WALKER. 16mo, $1.25. 

“He gives a deal of useful information about 
music, musical methods and musical people, to- 
gether with bits of other things that will be found 
delightful reading.”’— Boston Times. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, &vo, $1.75. 
“No English historian knew more about the age of Eliza- “ The important incidents of bis travels are given, together 
beth than Froude, and no historian has written more delight- with much valuable information concerning lands and peoples 
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% OUR ORIENTAL TOUR. % 
Dr, Dunning’s fourteenth letter appears this week, 
June 23: New York. 
Illustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 
Palestine in Pictures, 396 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 25 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


% HANDBOOK NO. 6. *% 

It comprises: 

The special article on the Administration of the 
Board, which appeared in The Congregationalist 
March 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
secretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, includ- 
ing President Storrs and Vice-President Blatchford. 

Sent postpaid. 100 copies $1.25. 


HILE a good number of the 
W churches are coming nobly to 

the help of the American Board 
in its effort to liquidate its burdensome 
debt, we do not hear of any such concerted 
and widespread action as the gravity of the 
situation demands. In the Chicago district 
about 120 churches have pledged special 
contributions, and similar promises have 
been made by groups of churches or con- 
ferences in New England. But this is not 
suffic'ent, Every member of every church 
should be roused to a sense of personal 
responsibility in the matter, and not allow 
the summer to pass until the obligation 
which Dr. Clark so feelingly describes in 
his article in another column has been met. 
As he says, the indebtedness is not merely 
financial but far more inclusive. At this 
season there are so many appeals for spe- 
cial donations in connection with what is 
technically called ‘‘fresh air’ work that 
there is great danger of deferring or neg- 
lecting this urgent duty to the great organ- 
ization upon which we depend for extend- 
ing Christ’s kingdom in distant lands. If 
pastors generally will only lay the facts of 
the situation as plainly before their people 
as we have heard them stated several times 
recently, there is sure to be a response. Do 
not wait for the secretary or the missionary, 
but do it yourself. 








What one man can accomplish in the face 
of great obstacles finds fresh illustration in 
the success with which Mr. James B. Rey- 
nolds of the New York University Settle- 
ment has met in dislodging a favorite of 
Tammany from his position. For years 
this person has been allowed to monopolize 
a large building in the Bowery section, 
owned by the city, and to use it as a chicken 
market. For this privilege he paid only a 
nominal rent. Meanwhile twenty eight hun- 
dred children were running wild in the 
neighborhood, owing to the lack of school 
privileges. Mr. Reynolds, having been re- 
cently chosen to the district school board, 
saw at once the desirability of securing this 
building for schoo] purposes, but his first 
appeal to the authorities was fruitless. He 
then secured the assistance of influential 
men, aroused The Evening World, which 
opened a crusade with the somewhat sensa- 
tional headlines Do We Care More for Chick- 
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ens Than for Children? and so efficiently 
and quickly was the agitation carried on 
that in a very few days the aldermen, by a 
decisive vote, reversed their previous action. 
Thus a Tammany favorite is discomfited, 
excellent quarters are secured for the chil- 
dren, and the powers have been made to 
feel the force of an awakened public senti- 
ment. 





The old saying that the good die young 
seems to have some pertinence as applied 
to legislative reforms. Measures which 
have no motive power of public sentiment 
or private gain behind them often move 
slowly, and measures which every one 
agrees to call good often fail if there is a 
private interest opposed to them. The New 
York legislature had before it a law sepa- 
rating sailor boarding houses from saloons, 
in fact refusing license altogether to places 
which were allowed to take out a permit 
as sailor boarding houses. It was a much 
needed measure in the interest of Jack, but 
it had against it the influence of the men 
who make their living by fleecing him and 
it perished between the two houses. Most 
of us remember how narrowly the last Lot- 
tery Bill escaped a like fate in the national 
Senate. The forces of evil are organized 
and know well how to kill what they oppose 
without making too much noise about it, 
The problem is to so organize the forces of 
good that they shall have a weight in legis- 
lation proportionate to their real power in 
the community and at the polls, without in- 
troducing the church into the scramble of 
politics. The natural solution of the prob- 
lem is to be found, we believe, in the nomi- 
nating conventions. With a higher grade of 
character in the nominees, there will come a 
better standard of legislation. Two men 
were passing by a saloon. ‘‘ What are they 
making such a disgraceful row about?”’ 
asks one. ‘'O, they are only selecting men 
for us to vote for!”’ is the reply. So long 
as the moral element in the community is 
content to let the immoral element select 
the men for it to vote for, those men will 
need close watching when they get office. 
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THE LEAGUE OF OATHOLIO UNITY. 


On page 982 we publish what is practi- 
cally the constitution of this body, in the 
form of a circular letter. But we are not 
able to indorse it. We have the utmost 
respect for the motives of the signers and 
cordial sympathy, if we know ourselves, for 
any effort towards a practical and valua- 
ble unity of Christians brought to pass 
wisely and fairly. Nevertheless this scheme, 
like every other hitherto proposed looking 
towards organic union, seems impracticable 
and unreasonable, 

To begin with, it assumes that the or- 
ganic unity of Christians is possible. But 
never since the days of the apostles has 
there been more than a nominal formal 
unity, and seldom even that. Observe the 
Episcopal Church or the Roman Catholic 
Church, each of which is accustomed to 
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proclaim its unity. Each is obviously and 
notoriously split into factions which are as 
far from real oneness, except in name, as 
each is from other Christian denominations, 
That is the only sort of unity which the 
plan proposed by the league could accom- 
plish while human nature continues to be 
what it always has beer. 

It also assumes that organic unity is de- 
sirable. Asitis practically impossible, the 
point hardly needs to be argued. But if 
organic unity could be brought to pass, it 
is doubtful if we should be much better off 
than we are now. It would not make any 
notable impression upon the non Christian 
world, for grave internal divisions under 
the transparent mantle of alleged unity 
would be clearly visible. And if these divi- 
sions were to cease and an actual union to 
be created, there would be serious losses as 
well as gains. Denominationalism has been 
a blessing in important particulars. It has 
had its generous and inspiring rivalries, 
and its useful characteristic differences, and 
organic unity inevitably would cost heavily 
in these particulars. 

Moreover, probably such an organic union 
would not last more than a year or two, and 
the Episcopalians, who would have given 
form to the new combined body, would be 
among the first to secede. They would be 
almost lost sight of numerically among its 
members, and probably would be so annoyed 
by inevitable modifications of belief or prac- 
tice, approved in spite of their opposition, 
that they quickly would be repelled, 

But, these considerations apart, what is 
this unity to which we all are invited? It 
is found in the acceptance of the four prin- 
ciples proposed by the American Episcopal 
bishops in 1886 and by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in 1888, viz., the Scriptures as the rule 
of faith; the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
as the statements of faith; the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and the 
historic episcopate. There would be little 
difficulty in securing the acceptance of the 
first three points by most Christian bodies, 
if sufficient liberty of interpretation were 
to be granted. But upon the fourth there 
is, and must be, radical divergence. 

The signers of this document are serious 
men, honored and beloved. But, looking 
as Congregationalists at this subject of the 
historic episcopate, we hold that they ask 
too much, They assert their belief that 
upon the basis of the four principles named 
‘the unification of the Christian denomina- 
tions of this country may proceed, cau- 
tiously and steadily, without any alteration 
of their existing standards of doctrine, pol- 
ity and worship which might not reasonably 
be made in a spirit of brotherly love and 
harmony for the sake of unity,’ etc. That 
is, they declare the abandonment of the 
Congregational polity by our churches to 
be reasonable for the sake of organic unity. 
By the understanding no third possibility 
exists. If we are not to continue Congre- 
gationalists we are to accept the episcopate. 

Furthermore, they say that this episco- 
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pate “‘might become a bond of organic 
unity among the Christian denominations 
by completing their Congregational, Pres- 
byterial or Episcopal systems.’’ But the 
episcopate means authority or it bas no 
meaning. And Congregationalism means 
the actual and entire self government of 
the local church or nothing. These two 
principles contradict each other squarely. 
They cannot be harmonized. Neither can 
‘‘complete”’ the other. One must yield ab- 
solutely to the other. Acceptance of the 
episcopate means the placing all our Con- 
gregational churches and ministers under 
bishops. Should this ever prove to be 
really necessary to the best. interests of the 
gospel we will favorit. At present we see 
no evidence of such a necessity. 

So far as we Congregationalists are con- 
cerned, the questions which are put before 
us by this letter are these: Shall we 
surrender and abandon Congregationalism 
wholly and finally? Shall we do this, know- 
ing that whatever appearance of Christian 
unity may be attained cannot be much, if 
any, more real than such unity as exists at 
present? Our own answer to these ques- 
tions is emphatically in the negative. We 
believe that much may and should be done 
towards promoting the union of conflicting 
parties within the same denomination, and 
that this should precede efforts for inter- 
denominational organic union. We also be- 
lieve in, pray for, and try to promote day by 
day the true unity of all Christians in spirit 
and service, the only practical Christian 
union at present apparently possible or worth 
striving for, and probably all which our 
Lord had in mind. Although we are Chris- 
tians first and Congregationalists only sec- 
ondarily, the principles of Congregational- 
ism have cost too much and mean too much 
to be set aside so lightly, and the senti- 
mental, organic unity to which we are in- 
vited has no attractions for us. 
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OHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 

What is it? Thanks to the July Bibli- 
otheca Sacra we are in a position to see how 
diverse are the definitions of and opinions 
respecting this new terminology. 

In the first place it must be noted that, 
viewed simply from the standpoint of science, 
there is no agreement among professional 
students of social phenomena as to what 
sociology is or is not. Is it ‘*the compre- 
hensive social science’’ including the special 
sciences; or is it ‘*the science of social ele- 
ments and first principles?’’ Is political 
economy a branch of sociology or a branch 
from sociology. 

But conceding for sake of argument that 
sociology is, as the Standard Dictionary 
defines it: 


The science of social phenomena; the science 
which investigates the laws regulating human 
society; the science which treats of the gen- 
eral structure of society, the laws of its de- 
velopment, the progress of civilization, and 
all that relates to society ; 
can it be a science that will admit of a de- 
scriptive title—Christian? To question this 
we know immediately subjects us to the 
charge made by Professor Herron of being 
unworthy of respect for intellectual honesty, 
of dealing in ‘scientific cant” etc., but we 
find consolation in the thought that such 
men as Professors Hart, Peabody and Ashley 
of Harvard, Giddings of Columbia, Bemis 
and Small of Chicago, Chapin of Beloit, Ladd 
and Fairbanks of Yale, Gardner of Brown 
and Jenks of Cornell, Presidents Northrop 
of Minnesota, Schurman of Corneli, Jor- 
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dan of Leland Stanford, Jr., Walker of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Frost of Berea, Fisher of Hanover, Coulter 
of Lake Forest and Flagg of Ripon and 
Drs. John Bascom and S. W. Dike deprecate 
any use of the term “Christian sociology.”’ 

But candor compels us to record the fact 
that men like Presidents Angell of Michi- 
gan, Thwing of Adelbert, Warfield of La- 
fayette and Andrews of Brown, Professors 
George Harris of Andover and J. B, Clark 
of Amherst, Rev. Messrs. Lyman Abbott 
and Washington Gladden, and Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, while denying the scientific ac- 
curacy of the phrase, nevertheless recognize 
its utility and verity as standing for some- 
thing in the popular mind. Moreover, Pres- 
idents Carter of Williams, Ballantine of 
Oberlin, Eaton of Beloit, Hyde of Bowdoin, 
Stryker of Hamilton, Taylor of Vassar, 
Warren of Boston University, Professors 
Blackman of Yale, Foster of Pacific, Gates 
of Oberlin, Kinley of Illinois, and many 
leading clergymen of all denominations 
have apparently no criticism of the term 
to make. Why this diversity among edu- 
cated men? Why, as one can discover by 
reading the replies in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, the divergent opinions of colleagues 
on the teaching staffs of our colleges and 
theological seminaries? If our leading edu- 
cators can differ thus on a matter of terms, 
what can be expected of the clergy and 
laity? The symposium reveals with perfect 
clearness an inability or unwillingness of 
not a few men in high places to be accurate 
in speech, to differentiate between the art 
of Christian living and the study of society 
as affected by the gospel, or to discriminate 
between sociology and socialism. Theolo- 
gians and philosophers have spent an incal- 
culable amount of valuable time in contests 
over terms. Must those seeking the inter- 
pretation and amelioration of society follow 
in their paths? Already the expletives have 
begun to be coined and the factions aligned. 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AOQUITTED. 

The contrast between the way in which 
the Free Church of Scotland has just treated 
Professor Drummond and the treatment ac- 
corded to Professors Briggs and H. P. Smith 
by the Presbyterian Church (North) in this 
country is significant. Twelve presbyteries 
in the north of Scotland sent up over- 
tures to the Free Church Assembly asking it 
to deal with Professor Drummond because 
of his book The Ascent of Man. At first 
disposed to postpone consideration of the 
charges out of regard for the ill health and 
absence of the alleged heretic, the assem- 
bly finally accepted the statements of Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s friends that he desired 
a speedy verdict, and proceeded to act. 
Dr. Rainy, the leading ecclesiastical politi- 
cian of the church and an able thinker, 
advised the church to go slow in condemn- 
ing a theory which had so remarkable a 
hold on reverent scientists, and Dr. Stalker, 
the able pastor and defender of the faith, 
while expressing his inability to accept 
Professor Drummond’s views, made it clear 
that “it is one thing not to accept a certain 
view and quite another to declare it intol- 
erable,” and while he acknowledged that he 
found it ‘‘ difficult to see how a doctrine of 
the Fall can come into the system of evolu- 
tion rigidly worked out,”’ he claimed that 
the reconciliation of this real or only ap- 
parent inconsistency was a question for the 
church to face as well as Professor Drum- 
mond, for, as he put it: 
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There is every likelihood that evolution has 
come to stay; in some form—I believe not in 
a materialistic form—but in some form it will 
probably remain as permanent a portion of 
the furniture of the human mind as gravita- 
tion. If so, there will be much work for the- 
ologians to do in harmonizing it with Chris- 
tian belief... . But the work of reconcilia- 
tion will not always be easy; we must not be 
too impatient if the first attempts do not quite 
hit the mark; and we must not discourage 
those who make them by hasty and ungener- 
ous condemnation; for the work they are do- 
ing is our work. 


‘*Moreover,’’ said Dr, Stalker—this time 
as the friend, and the lover of holiness of 
character: 


It may be thought that I am too partial to 
Professor Drummond, and prejudiced in bis 
favor. Well, he has been my lifelong friend, 
and I am prejudiced in his favor. I am prej- 
udiced by his prayers, by his Christlike char- 
acter, by his unselfish and holy life. I do not 
think along with him in everything, and I 
do not approve of all the things which he has 
either done or left undone. But Professor 
Drummond has done a work for Christ and 
for his country of a peculiar kind which no 
other man could have done. The Free Church, 
I believe, in her beart cherishes him as one 
of the choicest of her sons; and I hope that 
the message which this assembly will send 
him today across the seas will be, if not one 
of entire approval, yet mot one of merely re- 
luctant acquittal, but a generous message of 
confidence and love. 

And the assembly was wise enough and 
catholic enough to accept the leadership of 
such men as Drs. Rainy and Stalker, and 
by a vote of 274 to 151, declined to interfere 
at all with Professor Drummond as teacher 


in the church college at Glasgow. 
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THE POWERS AND THE TURK. 

It really begins to look as if pressure 
had been put upon the sultan sufficient to 
effect reform in Armenia. Moreover, if a 
beginning be made, nobody can foresee 
when or where the end will be. England is 
becoming genuinely aroused. Public meet- 
ings are calling upon the government to 
act, and indignation because of the Arme- 
nian massacres last winter has been inten- 
sified by the murder within a few days 
of English consular officials at Jiddah in 
Arabia. 

According to the current report, which 
many facts confirm, England, France and 
Russia are arranging a policy of mutual and 
aggressive action in respect to the sultan. 
The final outcome probably will be the 
adoption by the sultan of the measures rec- 
ommended by them. Otherwise some active 
steps on their part towards the release of 
portions of his territory from his rule must 
follow. He has declined to listen to their 
remonstrances, but now is reported to have 
yielded at last, in order to avoid some 
limitation and perhaps the overthrow of his 
authority in Europe and Western Asia. 

The three Powers have made demands as 
follows: 


A new administrative system in Armenia; 
the substitution of tax-collectors in place of 
meneneing soldiers; the abolition ef torture; 
the organization of proper courts of justice; a 
new gendarmerie, and the appointment of a 
commission to supervise the execution of the 
reform measures, subject to the approval of 
England, Russia and France. 

The sultan at first declined to consider 
organic changes or to allow European con- 
sular officers to reorganize the courts. He 
substantially refused to admit that any 
grave evil has been done in Armenia, and 
he actually proposed in so many words that 
the victims of the outrages there should 
give bonds to keep the peace hereafter! He 
is wiser now. 

It is evident, and may as well be recog- 
nized, that coercion is the only thing by 
which the sultan can be duly impressed. 
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The three Powers, as well as our own govern- 
ment and every other having relations with 
the Porte which call for special watchful- 
ness, must decide, and at once, whether to 
resort to force or not. No other means will 
suffice. Force probably will change the 
maps of Europe and Asia permanently. 
But it is high time that such an anachro- 
nism as the Turk, especially in Europe, 
came to its inevitable end. The recent dis- 
patch of two American men-of-war to the 
coast of Asia Minor produced an immense 
and immediate change for the better in the 
treatment of missionaries and other Ameri- 
can citizens, Our navy must not be far 
away when events culminate. 
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RELIGION THE BEST EDUOATOR. 

It is asserted sometimes that the pure 
love of knowledge supplies the highest 
motive to the student. The great experts 
in literature and learning are claimed to be 
those who seek wisdom simply for its own 
sake. We do not agree with this opinion 
although.we would not underestimate the 
value of the studies of such men, But the 
philosophy of the subject teaches that re- 
searches in any department of knowledge 
pursued with the aim of not merely learn- 
ing all which can be known, but also of 
benefiting and blessing men, secure quite as 
rich a store of knowledge as any others. 
Moreover, those who make them rarely fail 
to become symmetrical rather than one- 
sided in their culture. Such men as Louis 
Agassiz, Asa Gray and James D, Dana are 
examples. 

The reason is clear. Religion quickens 
the intellect as truly as the conscience. It 
prompts to many and diversified efforts for 
others, and thus imparts breadth of mind 
and a valuable development of one’s pow- 
ers. It likewise supplies a new motive, and 
that the highest, and one having a personal 
quality also, the motive of affectionately 
and reverently serving the Almighty. Fur- 
thermore, it suggests the best uses of 
knowledge when gained. It keeps con- 
stantly before the mind the great truth that 
knowledge is more a means than an end in 
God’s sight, a truth which students who 
are not Christians very often overlook or 
never learn. 

In a word religion is the best educational 
force because it deals with the deepest and 
most potent elements of human nature, it 
furnishes the noblest impulses towards prog- 
ress, it approves the wisest methods of 
study, it directs culture towards practical 
service, and it does all this in the spirit of 
unselfish, loving devotion to both God and 
man. A culture which is hostile or only 
indifferent to religion is both imperfect and 
misleading. 

Iowa College graduated a class of forty- 
four this year, the Commencement address be- 
ing by Henry D. Lloyd, author of the recent 
indictment of the Standard Oil Trust in his 
book, Wealth Against Commonwealth. In 
finish of style and scholarly presentment of 
present day conditions the address was re- 
markable. An interesting part of each year’s 
program is the Hill prize for extemporaneous 
speaking and sight singing. The speakers 
were allowed three hours and the singers one 
hour before the exercises for preparation. Of 
the speakers, H. H. Stipp of Grinnell won the 
first prize, Jessie Bridge of Onawa second and 
P. V. Evans of Williamsburg third. Mary 
Bartlett of Cedar Falls and Frances Wright 
of Lincoln, Neb., won the two prizes for sing- 
ing. The fiftieth anniversary of the college 
occurs in 1898, and the officers are already 
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planning great things for that occasion. The 
standard of scholarship is being constantly 
raised. Among the innovations for next year 
is the group system of studies for the curricu- 
lum instead of the system of courses. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Flag Day. 

Thanks to the initiative of the Sons of 
the Revolution and the hearty co-operation 
of public officials, educators and editors of 
the daily press, the 14th was generally ob- 
served as Flag Day, the stars and stripes 
floating from public buildings, schools, resi- 
dences and not a few business houses, and 
the children of the schools being led in 
various ways to'think on many aspects of 
national glory. Betsey Ross, the bright, 
brave young Philadelphia widow, immortal- 
ized her name when she designed and 
made ** Old Glory”’ in the little shop on Arch 
Street. The Continental Congress did few 
things more calculated to inspire victory 
than their adoption, June 14, 1775, of the 
work of Betsey’s hands. It furnished the 
struggling American soldiers with a symbol 
around which to rally. And from that 
time to this it bas been fought for and 
toiled for by an innumerable host, who, 
whether they see it at the masthead in a 
foreign seaport, or floating gracefully over 
the place called ‘‘ home,’’ cannot look upon 
it without a dimming of the eye and a 
swelling of the heart. The renaissance in 
patrictism, which is so apparent now in 
this country, will derive much stimulus from 
Flag Day and the nation incalculable bene- 
fit from the general movement of which it 
is a significant phase. 

Judicial Decisions. 

Chief Justice Fuller and Judges Seymour 
and Hughes, sitting in Richmond, Va., and 
forming the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, have overruled the recent cele- 
brated decision of Judge Goff, which was 
thought to have imposed a barrier to the 
plan of the South Carolina Populists and 
Democrats to disenfranchise the negroes. 
The decision of the higher court is based 
entirely on technical grounds, and denies 
the tenability of such a complaint, as Judge 
Goff recognized, in a court of equity. 


The court has no jurisdiction in matters of 
a political nature or to interfere with the du- 
ties of any department of government except 
under special circumstances and when neces- 
sary for the protection of rights of property, 
or in matters merely criminal or merely in- 
formal, which do not affect any right of prop- 
erty. The equitable powers of the court can 
only be invoked by the presentation of a case 
of equitable cognizance, and there can be no 
such case in the Federal courts where there is 
a plain and adequate remedy at law, nor does 
illegality alone afford ground for equitable 
interference, 


says Chief- Justice Fuller, 


While the right of the judiciary to pass upon 
the constitutionality of the laws is undoubted, 
it has that right simply as an incident to its 
protection of private rights. It has not that 
right as a mere means of settling abstract 
questions, and even in the enforcement of 

rivate rights it has not the power to inter- 
ere with the discretion vested in the other 
departments or with the exercise of the politi- 
cal powers of those departments. It seems to 
me that it is a dangerous encroachment upon 
the prerogatives of the other departments of 
Government if the judiciary be intrusted to 
exercise the power of interfering with the 
holding of an election in a State, 


says Judge Hughes. 

All good men rejoice in the decision of 
the Illinois Supreme Court, putting an end 
to the Distilling and Cattle Feeding Com- 
pany, i. e., the Whisky Trust. The Court 
rules that 


There is no magic in a corporation which 
can purge the trust scheme of its ‘illegality, 
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and it remains as essentially opposed to the 
principles of sound public policy as when the 
trust was in existence. It was illegal before 
and is illegal still, and for the same reasons. 
.. » The defendant is authorized to own such 
property as is necessary for carrying on its 
distillery business and no more. Its power to 
hold and acquire property is limited to that 
purpose, and it has no power by its charter to 
enter upon a scheme of getting into its hands 
and under its control all or substantially all 
the distillery plants*and the distillery busi- 
ness of the country, for the purpose of con- 
trolling production and prices, of crushin 

out competition’ and of establishing a virtua 
monopoly in that business. 

The verdict pleases those who hate monop- 
oly, and those who hate a traflic which, 
however honestly conducted, is, broadly 
speaking, an enemy to thrift, purity and 


safety of body and soul. 


Municipal Reform. 

Twenty police captains in the city of 
Brooklyn have been transferred. Men who 
have grown gray in certain precincts have 
been ordered to green fields and pastures 
new in precincts in the outer wards. Not 
for many years has there been such a rev- 
olution in the Police Department of the 
city, and it is due primarily to the insist- 
ence of the Law Enforcement Society and 
the co operation of the reform administra- 
tion led by Mayor Schieren. This society 
also has just filed with the Police De- 
partment a list of twenty-eight houses of 
prostitution, six houses of assignation and 
six gambling houses in the city where the 
law is violated, as its officials stand ready 
to prove if the Police Department wishes 
such proof of the negligence of its officials. 
The same society also has formally re- 
quested the police commissioner to enforce 
the Sunday laws, and if he does not a lively 
legal contest lies just ahead, as the society 
has back of it an aroused, law-abiding, 
law-loving public. Mayor Schieren must 
be credited with his decision to suppress 
prize fighting at Coney Island and his de- 
termination to preserve a semblance of 
order there on Sundays, but his personal 
habits and convictions as a German Lu- 
theran have too long led him to condone 
Sunday law-breaking in Brooklyn. 

The city of Malden, Mass., has seen eight 
of its oldest policemen, including one in- 
spector, discharged summarily from public 
service by the mayor and aldermen, becanse 
they took advantage of their legal rights 
and distributed among themselves funds 
generously contributed by the citizens to 
aid unfortunate members of the force and 
their families. For this perversion of trust 
funds, and plain proof of low standards of 
honor, they were with great propriety 
severely punished, 

Manitoba Declines to Recede. 

It is gratifying to be able to chronicle the 
fact that the efforts of Lord Aberdeen to 
bring about a compromise between the 
Dominion of Canada and the Province of 
Manitoba have failed. This is in no way 
a reflection upon the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
character or ability. Naturally, as governor- 
general, he desires that all shall be peaceful 
within the realm over which he administers 
with limited authority. But this happens 
to be a case where principle is involved, and 
fortunately principle has defeated executive 
expediency. The Manitoba Legislature re- 
assembled on the 13th. A reply to the Fed- 
eral Government, prepared by the ministry, 
was laid before the members, and ere this 
probably has been indorsed by them. In 
short, the Province says to the federation, 
we cannot comply with the order that sepa- 
rate sectarian public schools be re-estab- 
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lished in the Province. ‘Tbe reasons given 
are based on the past experience of the 
Province with such schools, and on the rea- 
sonable assumption that if the Roman Cath- 
olics be given the right, the Province will 
be logically committed to the establishment 
of Anglican and other sectarian schools. 
Even now the Province feels the burden of 
supporting its schools, and to divide its re- 
sources and multiply its responsibilities it 
feels will be a burden greater than it can 
bear. i 

The Montreal correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post is furnishing the readers 
of that paper with very positive proof of the 
bigotry of the French Catholics and the 
nature of the instruction respecting Protes- 
tants given in the church schools of the 
Province of Montreal. 

The United States and Cuba. 

Spain very properly has protested to 
the proper authorities in Washington 
against the aid which the Cuban revolution- 
ists are receiving from their sympathizers 
in the United States, Florida being the 
center of operations and the point of depar- 
ture for men and supplies. President 
Cleveland and Secretary of State Olney, 
the former by a formal proclamation, have 
warned our officials and citizens, instruct- 
ing the former to renewed vigilance and 
exhorting the latter to compliance with 
law. It is true unquestionably that the 
majority of those citizens of this country 
who give the matter any attention sym- 
pathize with the Cuban rebels, and it is also 
just as true that a by no means insignificant 
faction would like to see the United States 
absorb Cuba, Nevertheless, it behooves us 
as a nation to render unto Spain that which 
Great Britain denied us during the Civil 
War, and if we would escape the moral 
condemnation and financial loss similar to 
that which Great Britain suffered for her 
temerity in ignoring the law of international 
comity, then certain forms of aid now ren- 
dered to the Cuban rebels must cease. 
Cuba is likely to secure her release some 
day through the collapse of Spanish credit 
and power. Her chief reason for hoping 
for success is the very necessity which 
makes Spain cling to her so desperately. 
London Captured by Women. 

Two hundred pulpits in London last Sun- 
day were occupied by representative women, 
drawn to the great metropolis by the Inter- 
national Convention of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Ignored by most 
of the London journals, this assembly, nev- 
ertheless, is one of far reaching significance 
and intense interest. Australia, America, 
India and Continental Europe are fully 
represented. The delegation from the 
United States is large and must be credited 
with much of the prelitinary toil incident 
to arranging for so great a gathering. Pre- 
eminent among the speakers and leaders 
are Lady Henry Somerset and Frances E. 
Willard, so different in their ancestry and 
life of their youth, so knit together now in 
their devotion to social amelioration. Tem- 
perance sentiment, already specially aroused 
in England by the strife over the Local Veto 
Bill, must experience a revival as the result 
of this great gathering, and its influence in 
bringing in a world-wide harmony of opin- 
ion and action on this matter will be quite 
as pronounced, 

Great Britain in Africa. 

The decision of Great Britain to construct 
a railway into the heart of the territory of 
Uganda in Central Africa, and to declare 
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a protectorate over the country between 
Uganda and the coast, will please the Prot- 
estant missionary societies most directly 
concerned, will delight British traders and 
doubtless will prove as beneficial to the na- 
tives as a similar declaration by any Euro- 
pean Power could be. Great Britain’s title 
to the territory rests upon as just a foun- 
dation as such transactions usually have. 
Egypt, which once claimed authority over 
the territory in question, long since re 
nounced it, and if she were to reassert it, 
what good? Great Britain controls Egypt, 
but for how long? Should Great Britain 
enter upon a contest with Turkey over 
Armenia, it is conceivable that the situa- 
tion in Egypt might change. 

China and Japan. 

Fortunately the missionaries at Cheetung 
escaped but the Chinese mobs did destroy 
the mission stations, and China’s payments 
for indemnity due must be large and ade- 
quate, Japan and Russia have just agreed 
upon a commercial treaty similar in pur- 
port to those which Great Britain and 
the United States have recently negotiated 
with the new great Power of the Orient. 
It recognizes, as have those just re- 
ferred to, the futility of continuing to 
deny to Japan that authority over reve- 
nue and courts which every self-respecting 
European nation insists upon. If in this 
treaty Japan has, in certain of its details, 
given what seem to be favors to Russian 
producers of petroleum, it will be but an- 
other act in a great fight for the patron- 
age of the world which has waged for some 
years now between the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of the United States and their Russian 
rivals. 

William E, Curtis, the representative of 
The Chicago Record, writing from Yoko- 
hama, May 29, described the internal af- 
fairs of Japan as in a far from happy con- 
dition. While the soldiers are returning 
from the war and being welcomed as con- 
querors should be, they are also being 
taunted by some of the populace with being 
cheated out of the fruits of their prowess, 
and ‘‘ there seems to be a studied display of 
coolness and resentment for the purpose of 
impressing upon the government the public 
dissatisfaction with its policy.’’ Several of 
the officers and privates have sought relief 
from their disgust with the peace policy by 
committing suicide. Of the twelve leading 
dailies of Tokio seven were under suspen- 
sion when Mr. Curtis wrote. Japan is 
counting on getting 30,000,000 taels of its 
200,000,000 indemnity before July 1, thanks 
to Mr. Foster, the American adviser of 
China, who, before he began to serve, ex- 
acted a pledge from Li Hung Chang, which 
compels China to forsake her proverbial 
policy of evasion and deception. 

a 


IN BRIEF. 


“Tt is better to save the world than the 
city’ said St. Jerome. It is necessary to save 
the cities in order to save the world say mod- 
ern seers. 





“Athenian sensationalism,’ is the Church- 
man’s delicate and Christian way of describ- 
ing Dr. E. W. Donald’s recent sensible re- 
marks which we referred to editorially last 
week. 





We expect those who decry the argument 
for individual communion cups based on sani- 
tary reasons to denounce the reasonableness 
of the new Pennsylvania law which permits 
witnesses taking the oath to dispense with 
kissing the court Bible. 
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Inquirers regaroing the reason for the delay 
in the appearance of the Congregational Year- 
Book are respectfully referred to the brethren 
of New York State, whose statistics were 
seven weeks later in reaching Dr. Hazen this 
year than last. 





Hon. William G. Bassett, the new Andover 
visitor, has been for some years a judge of 
probate in Hampshire County, and is known 
widely and respected greatly all through the 
western part of this State. His appointment 
has given general satisfaction. 


Dr. Joseph Cook informs us that his author- 
ity for a statement concerning an exhibition 
of religions to be held in Japan, credited to 
him and contradicted by the Japan Mail and 
quoted in our columns May 23, was an ed- 
itorial utterance in the Boston Herald. 


In connection with the vote by which the 
recent convention of the chiefs of police of the 
United States and Canada created the office of 
chaplain, Chief Harrigan of St. Louis re- 
marked, ‘‘ A man who goesn’t believe in God 
ought not to be on the police force.” True 
enough! And is it not a principle capable of 
still wider application? 





Good wholesome talk—that in Prof. L. L. 
Paine’s paper in The Christian Herald of June 
15 about Congregationalism and interdenomi- 
national co-operation. It often needs to be re- 
asserted thus that no denominational, still less 
any interdenominational, body has any au- 
thority over a Congregational church unless 
the church voluntarily concedes it. 





By way of variety we have now a little dif- 
ference in the New York Presbytery of a non- 
theological character. Six members of the 
Church Extension and Sustentation Com- 
mittee that has done such excellent work dur- 
ing the past few years have now resigned. 
The reason alleged is the indisposition of the 
presbytery to indorse plans formulated by the 
committee, 





We have been asked why, in our paragraph 
last week about the desirability of union an- 
niversaries at Saratoga, we spoke only of the 
three leading denominational benevolent so- 
cieties and not of the others. We certainly 
meant to make no invidious distinction and 
should like to see the experiment tried of 
such a union of all in a common anniversary. 
It would have many advantages. 





Practical Christianity this—the gift by a 
New York woman of umbrellas to shield from 
the glaring sun the hundred or more drivers 
of Fifth Avenue stages that pass up and down 
that beautiful boulevard. Summer weather 
brings fully as many opportunities for kind 
ministration as any other season of the year, 
and a little thoughtfulness for others goes a 
great way when the mercury is dallying in 
the nineties. 





The Examiner, contrasting the atmosphere, 
seclusion and conservatism of ancient East 
Windsor Seminary with the manner of doing 
things at Hartford Seminary today, says, ‘‘ Our 
limited power of being surprised is exhausted 
and bankrupt. Nothing will ever surprise us 
again. We can only ask, in agonized amaze- 
ment, ‘Are the anchors going to float?’’ No. 
There was life at East Windsor then, and there 
is life at Hartford now. 





We call thoughtful attention to Mr. Brig- 
ham’s important paper on page 959 about the 
duty of the church toward the intemperate. 
It contains much wholesome truth. But we 
believe our friend goes too far in taking so 
sweeping a position as that a drunkard really 
isa lunatic. Certainly this is not always true 
although it may be true often, and there is 
danger lest the assertion seem to blur the 
guilt of drunkenness. 





At a recent conference of Southern churches 
the subject was Is Congregationalism Adapted 
tothe Needs of the South? Onespeaker made 
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the surprising statement that not one of the 
four pastors in Baltimore is a New Englander ; 
in two churches not one member is from that 
region and in the other two there is only a 
small percentage. Yet during the Jast year 
Congregationalism in that city has increased 
twenty per cent. in its membership. 





The memorial to Dr. Dale in Birmingham 
bids fair to take two forms—a statue and a 
gold.medal given each year to the prize pupil 
of King Edward’s School. Whether the statue 
will stand in the Art Gallery or out of doors 
is an open question. The people of the city 
wish it to be, to quote the words of one of 
them, ‘‘on the busy thorougbfare of life, 
where his memorial will still keep him a 
preacher of righteousness amongst us.” 





We are glad to see in the Boston Transcript 
the statement that 
As a rule, comparatively few churches are 
closed during the heated term. The objection 
generally made that the parsons are scarce 
during the months of July and August is sim- 
ply made under a misunderstanding, and in- 
quiry of the right kind will always correct 
this notion. 
This is true, and its utterance by the Tran- 
script is another example of that journal’s 
fairness in handling such topics. 





The Congregationalist and Canadian Inde- 
pendent (Toronto) thinks it would be a great 
inspiration to the Canadian Congregational 
churches if a large and influential delegation 
from the Canadian Union should go to the 
meeting of our National Council next Ovtober 
and report at the 1896 meeting of the Union. 
We can assure our brethren of the north that 
such a delegation would be heartily welcomed 
and everything done to make good the inspira- 
tion and profit prophesied by our Canadian 
namesake. 


President Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota, in his baccalaureate sermon, gave 
a straightforward, old-fashioned talk on the 
futility of substituting altruism for the wor- 
ship and love of God and calling it religion; 
on the relation of cause and effect between 
much of current theology and the increase of 
crime; and the immutability of the law that“ as 
a man sows 80 shall he reap.” ‘‘ The govern- 
ment of God loses none of its dignity in par- 
doning the sinner who forsakes his wicked 
ways. It loses all of its dignity if it pardons 
on any other terms ’’ he says. 





It is to an English Roman Catholic poet, Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, that the following ex- 
quisite sample of an aristocratic, Pharisaic 
spirit which is not of Christ must be credited: 


We often mistake our own sweet childhood 
for the old time, which, had we lived in it, we 
should have found almost as intolerable as our 
own. The world has always been the dung- 
hill it is now, and it only exists to nourish, 
here and there, the roots of some rare, un- 
known and immortal flower of individual 
humanity. The holier and purer the small 
aristocracy of the true church becomes, the 
more profane and impure will become the 
mass of mankind, 





What’s in a name? The New York Sun 
says Rev. Dr. Moxom “ possesses by far the 
most wonderful of palindromic names,” which 
is to Say: 

It spells the same backward as forward. In 
its simplest printed form, without shading, 
each letter is the same from right to left as 
from left to right, so that, reflected in a mirror 
or held up between the eye and the light and 
read through the paper or set up in a printer’s 
composing stick the name is the same as when 
read in the usual way. The middle letter can 
be halved by cutting at only a single point of 
contact, snd thes point is in the middle of the 
name, not only lengthwise but perpendicu- 
larly. Thus the middle letter would serve 
perfectly as the joining letter if the name were 
printed once horizontally and once perpendic- 
ularly in the form of a cross. 





In this age, characterized by its multiplicity 
of organizations for the rising generation, a 
society iu Kansas City known as the Old 
Men’s Association is somewhat novel, inas- 
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much as it admits only men over sixty years of 
age. This organization aims to promote a more 
general acquaintance among the older mem- 
bers of the community, the maintenance of a 
reading-room which proves a pleasant resort 
for elderly persons in their declining days, and 
the holding of regular monthly meetings when 
members are privileged to give ten-minute 
addresses, relating any episodes and experi- 
ences of bygone days. Perhaps the most 
unique and best feature of the association is 
this recognition of the pleasure afforded to 
aged people in comparing reminiscences of the 
past, Members are at liberty to bring lady 
friends to the meetings. 

One would think that, if a person were dis- 
posed to commit suicide, he would choose 
some other spot than a sylvan nook in lovely 
Central Park, New York. Yet only last week 
three persons ended their lives there, and 
hardly a week goes by without a similar 
tragedy being recorded. It has come to this 
pass now that the police on duty there ring in 
an ambulance as soon as they hear a pistol 
shot, and almost before the body is found, 
Indeed, so thick is the shrubbery in some 
parts of the park that the body of the New 
York broker, who committed suicide there 
last week, was not found until two hours 
after the crime was committed. Nature we 
are apt to look upon as a Walm for weary, de- 
pressed souls, and so it is. Perhaps the 
trouble is that these poor creatures did not 
seek her solace soon enough, 








The pastors of the Congregational, Baptist, 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches in King- 
fisher, Oklahoma, have formed a relief as- 
sociation to alleviate distress and destitution 
in that Territory, and they send forth an appeal 
for help to the country at large. The settlers 
in the western part of Oklahoma are in 
sore need both of food and clothing, owing to 
the failure of last year’s crops and the pre- 
vailing drought, which has shut off the source 
of supply from garden crops, Unless rains 
come soon the outlook is hopelessindeed. We 
are assured that the great majority of these 
farmers are industrious and: worthy, asking 
only for aid until they can help themselves. 
This appeal comes to us from a reliable source 
and is confirmed by Mr. Puddefoot, who has 
recently been on the ground and declares 
that there has been no rain for months and 
that the dust is actually six inches deep. 


His many friends in this vicinity will be in- 
terested to learn that Rev. D. P. Birnie, re- 
cently of Allston, is pleasantly established as 
pastor of the Central Church in Honolulu, 
finding a large and well-eqifipped church, a 
Sunday school that can muster 540 scholars 
and teachers, besides three branch schools. 
At the last communion twelve new members 
were received. Most of the government offi- 
cials attend this church and of them Mr, 
Birnie writes that he knows of no city in the 
United States which has as honest and able a 
set of men at the head of its public affairs. 
The seventh annual report of his church, just 
published, compares favorably in its make-up 
with church manuals issued in this country, 
and a glance through its pages reveals a large 
number of organizations covering a wide 
range of activities. Certainly the Christian 
religion is not ina dying or decadent condi- 
tion when it can give rise to such a vigorous 
and influential exponent of itself. 

Independence Day may soon have a deeper 
meaning to our young people, judging from 
such indications of a growing spirit of patriot- 
ism as the services held on Children’s Day at 
the Prospect Street Church, Cambridge. This 
special Sunday was never made to teach a 
more practical, forceful lesson than that of 
love for God and native land, which was the 
keynote for the day in Dr. Beach’s church. 
Setting aside the conventional exercises and 
Sunday school concert, the patriotic note was 
sounded at the morning service when Dr. 8S. 
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F. Smith spoke to the children, and again in 
the evening when Messrs. S. B. Capen and 
A. 8. Roe, as well as Dr. McKenzie, gave ring- 
ing addresses on civic duty and responsibility. 
The decorations and music also were of a pa- 
triotic nature. Other churches which wish to 
arrange similar services, but are not able to 
secure Dr, Smnith as a speaker, will appreciate 
the National Hymn Service, with the author 
of America as the central figure, arranged by 
Rev. Dr. A. W. Archibald of Hyde Park and 
recently issued by.7The Golden Rule. 





It is not at all assuring to find in the Turk- 
ish correspondence of the London Daily Chron- 
icle the following: 


Judge Terrell, by the way, has a truly mar- 
velous belief in the integrity of Turkish ofti- 
cials. He is only now beginning to believe 
that there must be some truth in the Sassoun 
story and, in spite of it, he recently preached 
loyalty to the government of the empire to 
the students of Robert College, enlarging upon 
what he supposed to be the fact that their col- 
lege existed by the sufferance and good will of 
the present sultan. And this to a mixed 
audience, with a considerable proportion of 
Armenian and Bulgarian youths in it! 


That Mr. Terrell grievously misrepresents the 
United States at Constantinople there is much 
reason to believe. Thesame correspondent al- 
leges that the sultan of Turkey is partly, if not 
wholly, of Armenian parentage and that there- 
fore the spectacle is presented of a renegade 
ruler massacring his fellow-countrymen. The 
correspondent says it would have been as 
absurd for Lord Beaconsfield to have denied 
that he was a Jew as for Abdul Hamid to 
deny that he isan Armenian, But it must be 
remembered that the sultan is hardly more 
than a tool in the hands of the ministry. 


— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


PROM THE INTERIOR, 
College Commencements. 

At the West as at the East we are in the 
period of college commencements, It is 
hard for us to think of anything save of 
those who are to graduate and, with their 
high ideals, enter upon their life work. 
The notices of each day indicate the atten- 
tion which is given to education and the 
profound interest which is taken in the 
training of the young. The announcement 
of gifts, large or small, proclaims also the 
fact that among those who are no longer 
young there is a desire to increase the efli- 
ciency of our institutions of learning and 
make it possible for the children to enjoy 
better advantages than came to their par- 
ents. Knox College, at Galesburg, reports 
that it has complied with Dr. Pearsons’s 
conditions, and has therefore added $100,000 
to its endowment. From Illinois Col'ege 
we are looking for reports equally encourag- 
ing. The University of Evanston, with 
nearly $4,000,000 of property, has an income 
of $650,000 and enrolls more than 2,400 
students, 

At the University of Chicago prepara 
tions are to be made for the erection of 
another building for young ladies and for 
the Oriental Museum. The schools at Lake 
Forest, Wheaton, Beloit, Naperville, in the 
vicinity of Chicago, and a dozen others 
throughout the State have had a prosper- 
ous year and are looking hopefully to the 
future. While the State University at 
Champaign fills a place of its own and at 
tracts to itself a goodly number of studente, 
the denominational colleges do not seem to 
suffer for lack of patronage, although it 
cannot be denied that some of them are 


‘sadly in want of increased facilities for 


work. Dr. Pearsons is even more than 
usually interested in the problem of higher 
Christian education. If his life is spared 
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he will undoubtedly do far more for our 
colleges than he has done, and thus erect 
a monument for himself that will per- 
petuate his memory to the latest genera- 
tion. He is specially anxious that every 
Congregational church in the country should 
have an opportunity to contribute some- 
thing the last Sunday in June toward the 
endowment of Whitman College. The Doc- 
tor is not so particular about the size of 
the gift as that interest be shown in a 
patriot whose heroism saved the Northwest 
for our country. 

Institutions like Armour Institute, the 
Atheneum, the new work of the Y. M.C. A. 
prove the interest which the masses are 
taking in education, and their eagerness to 
avail themselves of the privilege for study 
which through these institutions are open 
to them. Armour Institute has had more 
than 1,100 students the past year. Its sum- 
mer session will begin June 20 with a large 
attendance, The foundations of the Lewis 
Institute on the West Side are nearly com- 
pleted. It is hoped that early in the fall 
this may furnish another well-equipped 
school for the people. 

Mrs. Noble's Funeral. 

A sad day it was for the Union Park 
Church, for from its house of worship Sun- 
day afternoon all that was mortal of the 
consecrated wife of the pastor of this church 
was carried to Rose Hill. The great gath- 
ering in the spacious edifice indicated the 
hold she had on the members of the church 
and the community. The exercises were 
conducted by Rev, J. C, Armstrong, Dr. 
EK. P. Goodwin making the address. The 
benediction was pronounced by President 
F. W. Fisk. The hymns sung were, as Mrs. 
Noble requested, of a joyful and triumphant 
character, and the words of Dr, Goodwin 
such as were appropriate for a child of God 
released from a body wearied with pain to 
enter into the Father’s house. In spite of 
their sadness the exercises were uplifting. 
They were a testimony to the power of a 
Christian faith, and an illustration of the 
influence which a life hid with Christ in 
God exerts even in a city like Chicago. 

The Churches in St. Louis. 

A recent Sunday in St. Louis has given 
the writer the privilege of observing the 
condition of work in this prosperous and 
attractive city. The little paper which the 
churches there publish every week furnishes 
news from eighteen churches, either in the 
city or in its immediate vicinity. There is 
the old First Church in its magnificent 
stone edifice on Delmar Boulevard, prosper- 
ing as never before under the pastorate of 
Dr. George yet true as steel to the memory 
of the brilliant, scholarly, patriotic and 
devoted Dr. Post. There is the Compton 
Hill Church, strong and earnest, led by its 
present pastor, Dr. G. C. Adams, from the 
first, and the growing Third Church, whose 
future is assured. The First German 
Church, a Bohemian church, a Swedish 
church and a People’s Tabernacle church 
show that neither the foreign born classes 
nor the masses are neglected, while a City 
Missionary Society is proving its right to 
live by the wisdom with which it plants 
new churches and the generosity with 
which it sustains them. 

Easily at the head of all the St. Louis 
churches of our name stands Pilgrim 
Church, as aggressive under the lead of its 
present gifted pastor, Dr. Burnham, as 
under the ministry of the sainted Goodell 
and the earnest, able and successful pastor 
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of the Tabernacle, New York, Dr. Stimson. 
One only needs to look into the faces of a 
congregation like that which gathers in 
Pilgrim Church, meet its members, con- 
sider its organizations, read an account of 
its benevolences for a single year, to see 
what a power for good it is, how far its 
sympathies and influence extend and what 
a future it has, The very atmosphere of 
the church is stimulating. Well it may be. 
An inspiring history, an active present and 
a promising future, with pastor and people 
of one mind, there is no reason why this 
church should not be happy in the Lord’s 
work. The grand service which Dr. Burn 
ham is doing outside his own parish is indi- 
cated by a patriotic address of the highest 
order recently given in memory of Lincoln 
in Springfield, Mo., and by his baccalaure- 
ate before the students of Illinois College, 
Sunday, June 9. Best of all, the prosperity 
of tLis church has not been secured by sen- 
sational services, nor by lowering the stand- 
ards of Christian faith and life, but by be- 
ing true to the gospel and ministering to 
the needs of sinful men. 

Chicago, June 15. FRANKLIN. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
The Wesleyans and the Y. P. S. C. E. 

At the recent Sydney Conference a reso- 
lution was passed giving official sanction to 
the Y. P. S.C, E. A constitution has been 
adopted which, while allowing the Wesleyan 
societies to affiliate with the New South 
Wales Endeavor Union, provides for their 
working in harmony with Wesleyan rules 
and usages, A ‘rally ’’—the first by express 
direction of conference—was made a part 
of the official program, It was very suc- 
cessful, 

Lotteries. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly of 
New South Wales was in session at the 
same time as the Sydney Conference. Both 
these bodies passed resolutions condemna- 
tory of lotteries. These resolutions were 
prompted by the fact that a number 
of building societies, finding themselves 
‘*landed’’ with a great deal of property 
which they cannot turn into cash, proposed 
to obtain an act of parliament authorizing 
them to hold a lottery. One bank (a Tas- 
manian one) is adopting this plan of getting 
rid of its properties, and building societies 
in other colonies have done the same thing, 
but it is a new departure for New South 
Wales. 

Church Officers and Lotteries. : 

The worst feature in connection with 
these lotteries is that a number of men who 
hold official positions in the churches have 
given in their adhesion to them. Most of 
them have, I believe, reluctantly given in 
theiradhesion. Still they have done it. One 
of these men, for a long time a deacon ina 
Congregational church, in conversation 
with me defended it as ‘‘the lesser of two 
evils.’’ The one evil, of course, was the loss 
of money. What was the other? The loss 
of honor and Christian consistency, I pre- 
sume. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when the loss of honor is put down by 
Christian leaders as a lesser evil than the 
loss of money. 


Dr. Dale. 

As the Wesleyan Conference was closing 
news came of Dr. Dale’s death. The con- 
ference passed with much cordiality a reso- 
lution which paid a generous and discrimi- 
nating tribute to Dr. Dale’s memory. 
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A Bishop on Skirt Dancing. 

Bishop Thornton of Ballarat, Victoria, 
has been making himself objectionable to 
some of the ‘‘ society”? people in his dio- 
cese. A fancy fair was got up in aid of a 
Ballarat church, and ‘ta skirt dance’’ by 
certain young ladies formed part of the 
program of entertainments connected with 
it. In consequence of the bishop's objec- 
tion the skirt dance was removed from the 
program. On Sunday the bishop told his 
congregation that direct giving was the best 
form of giving, and deprecated the getting- 
up of entertainments which caused people 
to stumble in aid of churches. 


The New South Wales Civil Service. 

Civil Service reform has been a plank in 
the program of some American parties, I 
believe. The present New South Wales 
ministry profess to be anxious on this score, 
They appointed a Commission of Inquiry. 
Its report appeared on Good Friday. Their 
verdict is that the service is overmanned 
and, on the whole, overpaid, but that the 
salary list presents some curious anomalies, 
The following excerpt may give an idea of 
the report as a whole. ‘' While the service 
has many admirable features, and contains 
officers as high minded, as patriotic and as 
able as, perhaps, can be found anywhere 
... there are cases where incompetency, 
neglect of duty, and even drunkenness have 
formed no bar to continued employment. 
. . » We learned from the government arch- 
itect that the officer in his department who 
designed the great building in which the 
work of the Lands Department is carried on, 
and who supervised its erection, was re- 
ceiving less renumeration than the principal 
messenger.’’ The principal recommenda. 
tion of the commission is to place the civil 
service under an independent board, and 
thus rid it of political patronage, which is 
a fruitful mother of evils. 

Turning the Corner. 

Those who ought to know say that there 
is a small but a distinct improvement in the 
aspect of business. Still the cry of the 
unemployed is heard in the land. The 
government employs 1,000 men at work 
suitable for unskilled laborers, for which 
they receive rations of food but no money, 
and these represent only a portion of the 
unemployed. Wud. 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
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THE GREATER DEBT. 


BY REV. N. G, CLARK, D.D. 





The indebtedness of the constituency of 
the American Board is but very inade- 
quately represented on the treasurer’s books. 
Funds are needed to supply pressing wants 
on every hand. Opportunities are passing 
unimproved and the hearts of missionaries 
are saddened at the inability to realize their 
hopes and plans, while debts have been in- 
curred by the Prudential Committee in the 
hope of better days and to avoid the loss of 
ground already gained. This is an indebt- 
edness which it is justly felt that the con- 
stituency ought not to allow. We reckon 
it in money at so many thousand dollars. 
We call the attention of the churches to it 
as best we can, but there is danger of turn- 
ing our thought simply to questions of 
money and the present need, while we for- 
get that this work of foreign missions is not 
of a day or a year or a decade, but is asa 
grand whole to be carried forward to the 
end in the triumph of Christian institutions 
the world over. 
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Our immediate pressing indebtedness is 
to the cultured men and women who have 
gone out from our homes and our best in- 
stitutions, giving up opportunities of posi- 
tion and influence here to lives of self denial 
and sometimes of hardship in order to 
bring men to the knowledge of Christ and 
to establish Christian institutions in other 
lands, 

Our first great indebtedness is to the mis- 
sionaries themselves and to the fathers and 
mothers who have given them up to go. 
We owe them our words of sympathy and 
love and prayer for the divine blessing on 
their efforts. We owe them such support 
that they shall have hands and hearts free 
for work. We offer them little compensa- 
tion other than opportunities of influence 
for the kingdom of God. Their highest re- 
ward will be in the consciousness of such 
glad and willing service. We owe it to 
them that they shall have whatever is need- 
ful to realize their own best hopes and plans 
and to improve all opportunities open to 
them. 

If possible, we are under yet greater in- 
debtedness to those who first went forth 
to lay the foundations of the work now in 
progress. A Japanese statesman has said 
that the name of Joseph Neesima will go 
down to future generations among the great 
men of Japan. What ought we not to say, 
then, of those who opened this work of 
missions in the fields now giving such bright 
promise of success? What do we not owe 
to men like Gordon Hall of Bombay, Spald- 
ing and Scudder of Ceylon, Lindley and 
Grout of Africa, Snow and Sturgis and Gu- 
lick and Logan of Micronesia, Perkins and 
Stoddard and Fidelia Fisk of the Nestorian 
Mission, not to mention a thousand other 
noble men and women who have laid down 
their lives in this cause? In the broader 
sense of Christian missions, in view of the 
work as a whole, our great indebtedness is 
to these early founders of Christian states 
and empires yet to be—an indebtedness 
which no money can measure and which 
can only be met by generously carrying for- 
ward the work which they began. So let 
our offerings be not simply for the present 
emergency and debt, but for the realization 
of the hopes and prayers and toils of the 
sainted men and women who have gone 
before us. 

Slee ean 
THE DUTY OF THE OHUROH TOWARD 
THE OURED INEBRIATE. 


BY WILLIAM KE. BRIGHAM, 





The scientific cure of the disease of ine- 
briety, wherever aceepted as a fact, forces 
upon society the consideration of new re- 
sponsibilities, new elements, new lines of 
effort. It compels a revision of the tem- 
perance program. While it provides an 
explanation, if not an apology, for the 
chronic inebriate, it doubly emphasizes the 
danger in which the man who begins the 
use of alcoholic beverages places himself; 
while it demonstrates the practicability of 
prohibition, to a certain extent, it exposes 
the cause of its failure with the drunkard; 
while it discovers to the world the innate 
brutishness and willful self-degradation of 
some men, it properly and justly throws the 
mantle of charity over the weakness of 
others, 

That it shows to us the drunkard as he 
really is, whatever we may have thought him 
to be, may be disappointing to the unchari- 
table and vindictive among self-styled 
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‘¢ workers for humanity,’’ but it is the one 
stable guarantee of salvation to the drunkard 
himself. Itcompels us to recognize the fact 
that alcohol cannot disintegrate character 
beyond the power of redemption, provided 
the victim were a person of character before 
he began the use of it. ‘‘I have given up 
trying to save drunkards—they are not 
worth saving,’ said one of the leading 
temperance workers of Massachusetts to me 
a short time ago. Little did he realize the 
injustice of that statement. It is a gross 
misrepresentation. That most drunkards 
not only are ‘‘ worth saving’’ but want to 
be saved is proved by the fact that the per- 
centage of lapses among cured inebriates is 
very small. Drinking men do not readily 
confess that they feel themselves helpless 
under the domination of alcohol, but among 
Dr. Keeley’s patients I have seen gray- 
haired men dance about like schoolboys in 
delight over the freedom which they felt 
was at hand. I have interviewed hundreds 
of cured inebriates and not one who has 
stood by his cure but has declared to me 
that he had employed every known means 
to aid him to stop drinking, even to going 
to sea, to emigration to the country, to in- 
carceration in an asylum. I believe that 
nine out of every ten inebriates curse liquor 
every day. 

What should be the attitude of the church 
toward the drinking man? The question 
may seem to be a superfluous one, but in 
these days of genuinely practical temper- 
ance it is not. The church, in temperance 
work, has stood contentedly upon its high 
moral plane and entreated the drunkard to 
climb up toit. It might seem inconsistent, 
but it would be a practical step toward 
really aiding the drunkard if the church 
should, for the time being, step down from 
its position as a teacher of morality and be- 
come, first, the student, then the teacher 
of facts which the drunkard must learn be- 
fore he can rightly understand himself. 
Drunkards hold notoriously false ideas re- 
garding their addiction, but down deep in 
the hearts of all who originally were men 
of character is a passionate desire for help, 
a yearning toward an indefinable something 
that promises them sobriety. If the scien- 
tific view of drunkenness is to prevail—and 
by this I mean an understanding of the whole 
liquor question a hundred times broader 
than the mere matter of cure—the utility 
of the church as an educational factor must 
become evident. I believe the day is com- 
ing when the drunkard will be treated as 
that which he really is, a lunatic, and be 
confined or cured or both; when the drunk- 
ard will be as rare as the lunatic; when the 
house of correction for inebriates will be 
ridiculed out of existence; when prohi- 
bition will prohibit, because the diseased 
demand for liquor will have ceased; when 
women will marry, knowing, not hop- 
ing, that their future shall be free of the 
curse of alcohol; when drinking will have 
become unfashionable and drunkenness in- 
excusable. That this is an optimistic view 
of the temperance problem I am aware, butif 
science is making no mistake in its dealing 
with inebriety, the power of alcohol over 
society will decline as social standards be- 
come higher. Granting that I am an en- 
thusiast, an extremist, much of my predic- 
tion is based upon facts already accom- 
plished but of which society as yet knows 
little, 

What shall be the attitude of the church 
toward these men who want to ‘‘reform”’ 
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and have been cured of their disease? Is it 
enough that, purified in mind, in body, 
they find themselves again where they be- 
gan upon the downward career? Are they 
safe merely because the desire for liquor 
has been eradicated? Many answer one 
question by joining or re-entering the 
church; they are susceptible now to reli- 
gious influences and it is natural that some 
should turn toit. Others attend church to 
please their families—a slight enough con- 
cession after the years of neglect. The 
Keeley Leagues, numbering nearly 30,000 
men, are composed wholly of cured inebri- 
ates who have voluntarily banded them- 
selves together, partly to help others to be 
cured, partly to keep in touch with each 
other, that they may be stronger to resist 
temptation. Many of the worst drunkards 
their respective communities have known 
are now, thanks to the scientific cure of 
inebriety, preaching practical temperance 
upon the atreet corners and on public plat- 
forms, 

All these things indicate the yearning of 
the restored man for an environment, for 
association that shall be helpful to him, It 
may be one influence, it may be another 
that he seeks; he may want society with 
religion or without it, but that the church 
has a place in the thought of many re- 
formed men there is no doubt. How im- 
portant that place may be depends much 
upon the church itself. I am aware that 
the church on general principles stands 
with open welcome toward all who would 
make themselves better, but that it reaches 
out with true sympathy toward the drink- 
ing man I do not believe. It wounds or 
angers him by attributing to him motives 
for whose indications he is responsible but 
which really do not exist. It makes the 
mistake of condemning him without under- 
standing his case. That he has misunder- 
stood himself until the new light of science 
has broken in upon him he forgets, and he 
holds aloof when he should be nearest. He 
feels that at a bound he has reached a new 
position far in advance of that generally 
taken by society, and in paying his heart- 
felt tribute to medicine he does injustice 
to other factors of his uplifting—not the 
church alone—which sooner or later he may 
be forced to recognize. I have little confi- 
dence in the cured inebriate who does not 
hasten to place himself among surroundings 
most conducive to a life of sobriety, and 
there is no social atmosphere purer than 
that which envelops the church and the 
home. 

It is delicate work, this which the church 
is called upon to do in the way of practical 
temperance reformation, but the evidence 
all about us seems to point with no uncer- 
tain finger to its necessity. Medicine may 
cure disease but individual character and 
religious and social influences of the right 
kind will prevent its return. It is as much 
the duty of the church to study the new 
scientific temperance movement and thus 
learn exactly with what it has to deal in the 
drinking man as to examine any other social 
condition. It is hardly the part of wisdom 
to regard disease solely from a moral point 
of view if the necessity of physical cure isa 
prerequisite to the saving of the patient. 
If scientific system is making more sober 
men, is lessening the consumption of liquor 
in greater degree than were our old-time 
efforts, the new system should not be 
lightly passed by merely because it is a 
radical departure from the old. 
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Letters From the Orient. 


Bedouin encampments, which one may 
see in almost all districts of Palestine and 
Syria, illustrate the way the patriarchs 
lived. Their tents of black haircloth, low, 
long and narrow, are sometimes little more 
than a shelter from wind cad rain, one side 
being entirely open. The more prosperous 
of these gypsies have quite substantial tents, 
with a kind of matting for sides, some of 
them divided into several compartments, 
A fine horse or two may be seen standing 
by the door, chickens feeding about, flocks 
of goats, sheep and cattle grazing on the 
plain or hillside near, while numerous chil- 
dren almost anticipate with their greeting 
the appearance of the traveler. 

But The Congregationalist’s party in 
Palestine had few of the characteristics 
of the Bedouin, though we migrated much 
faster than he. Our moving city consisted 
of seventeen white wall tents, handsomely 
decorated within by needlework in colors. 
Each tent was furnished with two iron bed- 
steads, mattresses and bedding, a table, 
chair, toilet appliances, and rugs sufficient 
to cover most of the ground inclosed. A 
spacious saloon tent was used for luncheon 
and the noonday rest, another, still larger, 
for breakfast and dinner, while the cooking 
tent was equipped to prepare excellent 
meals for our large company. 

The camp forces included ninety persons 
and 120 horses, mules and donkeys. The 
day began at 5.30 A. M. with a procession of 
muleteers clanging bells at every tent with 
noise enough to wake the seven sleepers of 
Ephesus. A few minutes later we could 
hear the tent pins being loosened and other 
evidences that our earthly house of this 
tabernacle was being dissolved. After that, 
if one looked out from behind the tent door 
it was taken as a sign that he was ready to 
depart, and any moment he might expect 
to see his house come down over his head. 
Breakfast was ready at six o'clock, and 
half an hour later the city of the night be- 
fore had mostly vanished, while in its place 
was an array of compactly arranged bundles 
and boxes with patient mules and noisy 
muleteers standing beside them, First in 
the procession moving away were the palan- 
quins, four of which accompanied our 
party. A palanquinis the body of acovered 
carriage, mounted on thills extending an 
equal distance front and rear, A mule is 
harnessed into the rear thills with his face 
close to the carriage. The inability to see 
anything ahead compels him to look to his 
feet, which is quite necessary, as le has to 
climb over places which could only be made 
worse than nature left them by being dis- 
turbed by the feet of other mules. The 
mule harnessed in front has a little donkey 
hitched to him to draw him along, and a 
boy rides the donkey to guide and inspire 
him. A muleteer behind to look after the 
whole outfit and a dragoman on horseback 
to shout at the muleteers usually make a 
diversion sufficient to distract the attention 
of the occupants of the palanquin in critical 
places. Any one who has heard an ani- 
mated conversation in Arabic will see that 
this could easily be done. 

Our party usually started together, a 
dragoman in front and another ia the rear. 
When, as was often the case, the path was 
difficult to find, or, as not seldom happened, 


XIV. Tent Life in Palestine. 


there was danger of thieves and robbers, 
all the company kept in line. From Jaffa 
to Jerusalem and thence to Jericho there 
are carriage roads, also from Baalbec to 
Beirut. But the most of the journey from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, and thence to Baal- 
bec, is over a road that is little more than a 
bridle path. Where it passes through cul- 
tivated land the peasants make it the place 
of deposit for the loose stones in the neigh- 
borhood, which are sometimes piled up 
almost like a wall. The way winds over 
mountains where the rock formation is va- 
ried but always abundant, up and down 
precipices, across unbridged streams and 
sometimes following their beds, through 
miry marshes and across plains where the 
horses delight in a gallop which sometimes 
becomes a race. Through paths which 
seem impassable the sure-footed and intel- 
ligent animals pick their way. They ford 


without hesitation streams which rise al-' 


most to their bodies, their beds covered 
with loose stones. Unsheltered at night 
from wind or storm, they endure exposure 
and seem to thrive under it. 

A halt was usually made for a brief rest 
after two hours’ ride, then, two hours more 
would bring us to the luncheon tent, with 
carpets spread on the green grass for wel- 
come rest. Two or three hours spent in 
reading, writing, sleeping or roaming 
through the fields, and the party were 
again on their horses. Nearly every one 
carried with him a Bible and a Baedeker’s 
Guide, a sufficient library for the journey. 
Between four and five o’clock P.M. our 
white tents would be seen in the distance, 
looking like a white city, with flags flying 
and horses and mules corralled not far away. 
The Congregationalist’s banner floated from 
the big saloon tent, and the stars and stripes 
were always seen over another. Each mem- 
ber found his tent as he had left it in the 
morning, with his baggage inside of it. 
Then came the refreshing afternoon tea, 
and after that a time for writing up the 
events of the day or talking over its adven- 
tures, or visiting some near village or hill 
with a fine view, or sitting beside a foun- 
tain where women were coming for water 
and carrying away the heavy pitchers on 
their heads. 

We rarely found a place where natives 
did not abound. Children seemed to spring 
out of the ground wherever we stopped. 
People offered for sale whatever they could 
lay their bands on, old coins, knives, swords, 
daggers, beads, shells, flowers and weeds, 
A group would gather and grow from minute 
to minute, till a dragoman would suddenly 
disperse them with shouts and the flourish 
of his heavy whip. Sometimes in the even- 
ings in the north of Palestine a camp fire of 
brushwood would be built, and Bedouins 
would come to sing and dance for us, A 
group of women in a circle would sing a 
love song, keeping time with feet and hands, 
while the men accompanied them with con- 
stant clapping. Then the men would sing 
a war song, flourishing their swords, while 
the women uttered weird cries. 

The coming of night did not always bring 
guiet. Donkeys bray at all times, but the 
prolonged bray of a Palestine donkey at 
night is the most hopeless utterance in all 
the animal kingdom, It compresses into 


itself the homesickness, weariness, utter 
subjection and surrendered desires of all the 
ages. Some of the ministers of the party 
went alone into the wilderness to try to re- 
produce this bray, but to their credit it 
must be said that they failed to do it. Pal- 
estine dogs, unowned but unmolested, are 
specially watchful at night. They mostly 
watch one another. They talk a¥out it, too. 
They sleep by day in order to be fresh for 
their duties by night. I counted nine of 
them one afternoon sleeping beside our tent, 
but that was far short of the number of 
watch dogs available for each person. The 
law protects them, and inflicts various pen- 
alties for killing them. They are the only 
street cleaners in most of the towns. At 
Nablous, if a man kills a dog, the carcass 


is lifted by the ears till his hind foot just 


touches the ground; then his murderer must 
bring wheat and pour over him till he is 
completely covered. Jackals often encour- 
aged the dogs by barking at them, and 
more than once the snarls of hyenas were 
heard close to the tents. At several places 
Turkish soldiers or local officers were de- 
tailed to guard the camp, and they have a 
custom of blowing whistles and shouting to 
each other to keep awake. Of course the 
muleteers sing at night and play on their 
shepherds’ pipes, for they do their sleeping 
in the daytime riding on the mules; but 
tired travelers soon become accustomed to 
these trifling diversions and treat them as 
lullabies. 

It requires no small ability and experi- 
ence to provide and carry on a camp like 
that of The Congregationalist’s party. It is 
a pleasure to record that Rolla Floyd, with 
whom Messrs. Gaze & Sons contracted for 
the Palestine journey, did this in a way to 
secure grateful appreciation of the travel- 
ers, The tents were comfortable and even 
luxurious, The table was excellent. Every 
day we had a table d'héte dinner of several 
courses and the service was almost beyond 
criticism, Our horses, as a rule, were much 
better than we expected to find. Several 
residents of Beirut remarked as we rode 
into that city that no better mounted party 
of tourists had ever been seen there. We 
found Mr, Floyd deeply interested in the 
success of our party and diligent to se 
cure it. 

The dragomans of Palestine are a class 
by themselves, and generally fine specimens 
of manhood. More efficient men for the 
purpose it would be hard to find than Saleh 
El Keary and George Yallook, who accom- 
panied our party. They lifted the ladies 
into the saddle and dismounted them. They 
responded to every call. They patiently 
answered all questions. They watched by 
night the camp, the muleteers and the 
guards—for guards themselves have been 
known to steal from travelers. They were 
cool and courageous in times of danger. 
They were cheerful when others were de- 
pressed. While never obtrusive, they were 
always at hand when wanted and never 
complained at the demands made on them. 
We left them with a sincere regret, as part- 
ing from tried friends. By the good provi- 
dence of God, through perils of water ard 
land and robbers and sickness and other 
perils that might have arisen from disagree 
ments which often disturb many parties 
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journeying through this country, The Con- 
gregationalisi’s party came safely into Bei- 
rut, after a month in tent and saddle, with 
memories so delightful and experiences so 
valuable that many of them would gladly 
traverse again the same way under the 


same circumstances. Ay B.D, 
HOW THE PARSON SHOWED HIS 
PLUOK. 


BY GILLAM W. FORD, 


The stage from Hunter’s Camp to Vern- 
dale made two trips per week each way, 
stopping at Star City and Lariat. Verndale 
was a supply station on the Pacific Railroad 
and Hunter’s Camp was a mining settle- 
ment some sixty miles inland. Star City 
and Lariat were neither supply stations nor 
mining camps, but rival towns struggling 
for the possession of the county seat when 
the new county of Custer should be set off. 
They had been ranches in the early days, 
but now that the country was beginning to 
be more thickly settled a village and post 
office had sprung up at each place. Of 
course there was the most intense rivalry 
between them, 

‘‘Who’s that stranger that come into 
town on the stage today?”’ 

**T don’no,”’ Major Wilson, the postmaster 
of Star City responded. ‘‘He asked me 
where he could get board for a few days 
and I sent bim to the Last Turnor the Brick 
Front. But he come back after a while and 
asked if there wasn’t some private place he 
could stay. My wife happened to be in the 
store jest then, and he persuaded her to 
take him in. He’s some sort of an advance 
agent for a gospel mill, I guess.’’ 

The young man who was the subject of 
this conversation, Fred. H. Curtin, was a 
Sunday school missionary, sent by the board 
from Yale Seminary. ‘I am neither grub 
nor butterfly,’’ he said, pleasantly, when in- 
troduced by Mrs, Wilson as ‘‘reverend.” ‘I 
am only sent here for the summer and then 
I must go back to complete my studies be- 
fore I can be made a full-fledged minister. 
But while I am here I shall do my best to 
preach and teach in the Sunday school 
which I hope you will establish. That is, 
I'll preach if you’ll come to hear me,’’ he 
added, laughing. 

By the next day at noon it was pretty gen- 
erally known that the ‘‘ parson,” as they 
called him, had come to make their village 
his headquarters for the summer campaign 
of Sunday school mission work. But the 
fact that his errand was known did not keep 
the missionary from calling upon all the 
families in the town and the adjacent coun- 
try to invite them to the meeting he pro- 
posed to hold on the following Sunday. 

He found them willing enough to join 
with him in the effort to secure a school, 
the more so because the town of Lariat had 
for more than a year boasted of a Sunday 
school. Curtin came at length to mention 
the school at Lariat as a means of introduc- 
ing his project. 

Lariat did indeed have a Sabbath school 
of which it was justly proud. The mission- 
ary superintendent of the northwestern 
district had told young Curtin the circum- 
stances of its organization, but it was not 
until Fred had reached the ground and 
spent a day and a night with the leader that 
he fully appreciated what a school would 
be which was “ run on purely business prin- 
ciples.’ The superintendent of missions 
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had told him that there was, so far as he 
knew, not one single professing Christian 
concerned in the management of the organ- 
ization. But the people had wanted their 
children gathered into a school and he had 
chosen the most available teachers out of 
the material at hand. When the young mis- 
sionary arrived in Lariat he had inquired 
curiously of the leader concerning the suc- 
cess of the school. 

‘¢ You see the school is bound to go, bein’ 
organized in the way it was. The mission- 
ary he stayed round here for two days 
workin’ the thing up, but it was hay har- 
vest and he couldn’t get a crowd together 
nohow. We'd give him the slip on Sunday 
mornin’ an’ got off to the hay meadows— 
we had to. But he follered us up a horse 
back an’ preached to us—by installments— 
all day. When night come he organized 
the school on the hay wagon on the road 
home—so as we shouldn’t get scattered 
again. We all promised him we'd stop 
workin’ on Sundays and stick to the Sunday 
school—and we hey.”’ 

One young farmer to whom Fred applied 
for information had said: ‘‘ Ben Loomis is 
a hustler, you bet. Whatever he takes hold 
of don’t merely go, it’s got to hum, He 
ain’t very pious, Ben ain’t—used to get ona 
tear like the rest of us sometimes; but he 
never gets full on Saturday nights now, an’ 
he’s reg’ lar as a clock at that Sunday school 
of hisn. He had a tree last Christmas— 
rigged her all up himself for a surprise. 
Then he offers prizes to the scholars that 
don’t miss a Sunday during the quarter, 
and he gives a dollar a Sunday to the kid 
that learns the most Bible verses. So the 
school has a reg’ lar boom all the time.”’ 

‘*Who teaches the spiritual truths of the 
lessons, and who leads in prayer?” 

‘*{ don’t know much about the spiritual 
truths of the lessons, I guess maybe they 
don’t have ’em in this school, but I can tell 
you how they manage the prayin’ part. 
That was the thing that stuck Ben at first. 
He didn’t want to be the leader because he 
knew somebody had ought to pray, an’ he 
thought it wasn’t quite the thing for him to 
do. But Benjamin he was in for it, and he 
worked it out like this: the first Sunday he 
says, ‘I ain’t got no prayin’ books here today, 
but I have sent for some cards an’ next 
Sunday we’ll have all things in good shape.’ 
So the next Sunday Ben tapped the bell an’ 
the whole school stood up. ‘ Now,’ says he, 
‘I don’t know any better prayer than the 
Lord’s Prayer; if anybody else does he can 
blaze away after we get done. All that 
knows the Lord’s Prayer by heart close their 
eyes, an’ them that don’t ain’t to take their 
eyes oft’n the cards. When I tap the bell, 
all begin at once.’’ An’ so they've kept it 
up that way ever since.” 

The greatest difliculty which the young 
missionary had found in Star City was to 
secure a suitable building in which to hold 
his meeting. The school directors were in 
a quarrel, but the very man who had re- 
fused the use of the school building had 
offered to head a subscription paper to pay 
for the use of a good-sized hall over one of 
the saloons of the town. As there was no 
other room to be had this was engaged for 
the summer. Then the question of seating 
arose, Extra chairs were not very plentiful 
in the houses, Stumm, the keeper of the 
saloon below, used the room for storing his 
beer kegs, both full and empty. It was he 
who suggested: ‘‘Fy don’t you got some 
poards von Russell’s lumper yardt oudt and 
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sdretch.’em der peer parrels agross to make 
seadts? ’’ 

When the Sabbath morning came Curtin 
ascended the outside staircase to the hall 
with a beating heart, half expecting that 
there might be nobody gathered to hear 
him after all. To his surprise he found 
the board seats already well filled by the 
women and children of the settlement. 
Postmaster Wilson stalked up to him as he 
sat facing the audience. 

“Don’t you begin this meetin’ until I 
can call the boys in. The men’ll be here, 
every one of ’em, if you only give ’em 
time.’’ 

First they sang, the preacher leading and 
others joining as the owners of the voices 
grew more bold. Then prayer and more 
singing, with reading from the Scriptures 
and still another song. They were warmed 
up by this time and the missionary began 
his sermon feeling quite encouraged. He 
had some ability as an extempore speaker 
and was under full swing when there was a 
rattle under the floor at his feet; then a 
section of the floor swung upwards and the 
frowzy red head and beard of Stumm, the 
saloon-keeper, appeared. 

‘*T peen sorry to ’sturb you, poss, but de 
breachin’ prought a pig growd und I haf 
more peer soldt ash I expected. So I must 
haf some of dem peer kegs—if you blease,”’ 
he added, seeing that the postmaster’s eye 
was fixed coldly upon him, 

There was a half-suppressed snicker in 
the back of the hall as Stumm delivered 
himself of this long speech. The mission- 
ary stood staring at the intruder for a mo- 
ment, but the laugh brought him back to 
the realization that he must keep his grip 
on the meeting if his work was to be a 
success, 

‘* Well, hurry up and get one of the kegs 
down, One will be enough; this crowd up 
here don’t want any beer today.” 

From the same quarter of the room 
whence the laugh had arisen, one hoarse 
voice now spoke in what was meant to be a 
whisper: ‘‘What’s the matter with the par- 
son? Stumm is called without a trump 
this time!”’ 

And Fred secretly exulted that his grasp 
on the meeting had been strengthened. 
When he had finished his speech he invited 
any one who would to declare for or against 
the projected Sunday school. For half a 
minute there was an oppressive silence, and 
then big Jim Howarth rose solemnly to say, 
‘*Major Wilson; he’s the man to put this 
thing right.’’ 

Thus dragged into public view, the post- 
master began as if at a political meeting: 
‘*Fellow citizens, I feel sure that there 
ain’t a single voter in this large and repre- 
sentative assembly which I see before me 
who ain’t got the welfare of our thriving 
young city near to his heart. Whatever 
helps to boom Star City meets with our 
cordial approval and support. We want all 
the special attractions that there is a goin’, 
Most of you know this young man that has 
cast in his lot with us, From all I can 


. judge of the plan he’s proposed here today 


for the promotion of our religious interests, 
I think there ain’t no reason why we 
shouldn’t adopt it at once. Most of us 
know that such a school as this is carried 
on in a town much smaller and less enter- 
prising than this—I mean the village of 
Lariat. If Lariat can have a sickly school, 
Star City can support a live one. So [I’m 
for the school, first, last and all the time. 
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We are bound to beat Lariat. I therefore 
motion that we have the school.”’ 

The meetings at Star City and Lariat 
went on regularly for some time, the young 
missionary preaching once a Sunday in each 
place. He soon purchased a pony and be- 
gan itinerating through the smaller settle- 
ments of the whole region, holding occa- 
sional services wherever he could secure a 
hearing. 

Late one Sunday afternoon in July three 
men lay on the grass behind a group of 
willows that fringed the creek a short dis- 
tance out of Lariat. Their faces were 
bronzed with the sun and reddened and 
swollen with liquor. Since long after day- 
light they had been lying under the willows, 
insensible to the stings of the mosquitoes 
that preyed upon their hands and faces 
and deaf to the stamping of their ponies 
picketed near by. The youngest of the 
men, the Missoula Kid, wakened by the 
sound of galloping hoofs on the opposite 
side of the creek, sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. Stretching out a spurred boot he 
kicked the other two men into sensibility. 

‘*Say, Pete, Bill! Here’s the parson 
from Star City. He’s come up the short 
cut through the valley and he’s got to cross 
the creek here. Let’s have some fun with 
him.”’ 

The men sat up, grumbling profanely at 
being roused, but having still enough bad 
whisky in them to make them ready for 
any brutal amusement, especially at the ex- 
pense of one for whom they bore no love. 

The missionary had crossed the creek and 
ridden up to the men before he saw them. 
He greeted them courteously and was riding 
by when they called out, ‘Hold on! We 
have some business with you.” 

At the same moment a horse-hair rope 
dexterously wound itself around the fore 
leg of his pony. 

‘* Want to trade horses?” 

‘*No; mine suits me very well.’’ 

It was the Missoula Kid who cénducted 
the parley. He now came and pulled the 
pony’s mouth open, pretending with great 
gravity to examine her teeth. Suddenly he 
gave her head a vicious twist, almost bring- 
ing the little animal to her knees. The mis- 
sionary dismounted precipitately. ‘‘ Whoa,” 
Sukey!”’ said the Missoula Kid, with a feint 
to kick the beast. 

**Don’t!’’ warned the missionary, spring- 
ing to the horse’s head, while a bright flush 
mounted to his cheek and his hands ner- 
vously knotted themselves into fists and 
then unclasped themselves. The cowboy 
grinned, 

‘*You be the parson, ain’t you? Come 
from Star City, eh? Well, we’re the com- 
mittee app’inted by the citizens of Lariat 
to run you out of town. You may suit 
them chumps down at Star City, with your 
psalm singin’ and gospel preachin’, but the 
thing don’t go here. We’re not that kind 
of a crowd,”’ 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ protested the missionary, 
keeping his temper admirably, ‘‘I have an 
appointment to preach in Lariat tonight; 
and I am going to preach there. There 
must be some mistake.”’ 

“So you say we’re lyin’, eh? Get right 
down on your knees an’ promise that you'll 
leave the country before mornin’, or we'll 
run you out.” 

‘*T will not,’’ was all the missionary would 
say. 

‘* Then we'll have to carry out our orders.” 

“Gentlemen, you know what I’m here 
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for,” he began. ‘I have not come here to 
make money. I have come to preach Christ. 
I have gone among the people of this whole 
valley trying to lead them to better, purer 
lives. I have tried to follow my Master’’— 

‘Hold on, Parson, this ain’t no religious 
conference. Get onto that cayuse of mine 
and keep quiet, onless you want to be muz- 
zled.”’ 

Again the firm lips closed. ‘‘I will not,’’ 
he said. 


‘*Then we’ll have to proceed accordin’ to. 


instructions.’”’ Taking a greasy theater pro- 
gram from his pocket he pretended to read. 
“The first charge against you, Parson, is 
that you are working this religious racket 
of yours so as to boom Star City for the 
county seat. The second is that you are 
disturbin’ the peace of Lariat by your high- 
falutin’, tenderfoot notions about its bein’ 
wicked to gamble and get drunk, and so 
forth. And the sentence is that you are 
to be tied to the back of a broncho and run 
out of the country. Now put your paws 
behind your back.” 

Just then there was a rustle behind the 
willows on the bank of the creek and the 
huge form of Ben Loomis, Winchester in 
hand, emerged. ‘‘The man who made up 
them charges and who pronounced that 
sentence is a liar!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Hold up 
your hands there, you drunken blackguards, 
or the first man that reaches for his pistol 
gets hurt—bad. Now, Parson, just take the 
guns out of the belts o’ them fellows, will 
you? Hold onto one of ’em and bring the 
rest tome, Then just take that rietta that 
the Kid was goin’ to tie you with an’ tie 
the hands of all them fellows, and we'll 
take the whole gang o’ them back to Lariat. 
Draw the knots tight—it won’t hurt ’em. 
Their blood seems to circ’late most too 
frisky.” 

The missionary went unwillingly about 
disarming his late tormentors, He carried 
the weapons to the creek bank, talked for a 
minute with Loomis and then went back to 
the three sheepish fellows where they stood 
by their ponies. ‘‘Men,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t 
believe you meant to run me out of the 
country. I won’t believe it, anyhow. And 
I won’t take the advantage of you, now 
that it has turned out in my favor. Here, 
take your revolvers back again. I have 
only one request to make,’’ he added, as 
they took their weapons. ‘‘I want you to 
come to the meeting tonight and sit up 
front. And if you never say anything about 
this affair Loomis says he won’t, and I 
promise you I never will.’’ 

It was the Missoula Kid who spoke first. 
‘*Parson, we’ll be there. Here, shake. By 
—ginger,’’ searching through his vocabulary 
for the mildest word he knew, ‘ you’ve got 
sand. Yes, we'll be there, and we’ll set 
anywheres you put us,” 

That night the missionary preached as 
his hearers had never heard him preach be- 
fore on the Parable of the Prodigal Son. A 
week later the little room would not seat 
the people who came. It was the beginning 
of a revival which swept the town of Lariat 
and the whole country round. The people 
came night after night, although it was the 
hight of their busy season. Star City 
caught the same spirit. The struggle for 
supremacy was forgotten—lost sight of in 
the religious awakening which stirred every 
heart. 

This was only five years ago, but if you 
should go today into the enterprising new 
county of Custer you would find two pros- 
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perous churches, alert, spiritual, aggressive 
and run on the most approved business 
principles, Both are under the care of one 
pastor—a man, as Major Wilson of Star 
City will tell you, ‘‘who won’t take dust 
from anybody in the State, no matter who 
he is.’’ And to this sentiment Deacon 
Loomis of Lariat is always ready to re- 
spond, ‘‘ Yes, and one that’s grit, clear 
down to the roots of his teeth, Rev. Fred- 
erick H, Curtin.’’ 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

The American Federationist, the organ of the 
American Federation of Labor, says the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Debs case 
is the worst ever made so far as the interests 
of labor are concerned. ‘‘ Strikes are the last 
resorts of working people to obtain justice at 
the hands of unscrupulous employers, and 
when this right is taken from labor, as it now 
is, by Federal courts, laboring men know that 
their liberties have been abridged for no other 
purpose than that of enlarging the power and 
privileges of capital. It is safe to say that 
labor will find redress in some form or an- 
other, and that ere long.” 


ABROAD. 


Herbert Spencer, in the June Fortnightly 
Review, in the effort to prove that science is 
gaining a greater and greater authority while 
the authority of theology is being decreased 
‘by the discrediting of its statements and by 
its unsuccessful regulation of conduct,’ raps 
Germany, France and England, saying: 
“* After nearly two thousand years of Chris- 
tian teaching and discipline, how near are we 
to that ideal life which Christian leading was 
to bring us to? What must we think of the 
sentiment implied in the saying of a glorified 
prince, repeated by a popular emperor, laud- 
ing ‘blood and iron—a remedy which never 
fails’? .. . Towards the foretold state when 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares, how 
much have we progressed now that there ex- 
ist bigger armies than ever existed before, and 
where are the indications of increased broth- 
erly love in the doings of Christian nations in 
Africa where, like hungry dogs around a car- 
cass, they tear out piece after piece, pausing 
only to snar! and snap at one another?” 

The Christian Commonwealth (London) feels 
that, notwithstanding the apparent defeat of 
the anti-opium party, in the end the recent 
report of the commission is one of the mines 
that will blow to atoms the whole opium 
trade. As to the Armenian atrocities it be- 
lieves that the English sympathizers with 
Armenia are being treated with ‘“‘cool con- 
tempt’’ by statesmen of all parties. ‘‘ The 
most melancholy attitude is that of a professed 
liberal government. .. . The Turkish Govern- 
ment is at this moment the supreme master 
of our British Cabinet. The boasted com- 
mission has earned the disdain of the world, 
and is unly an organized insult to the com- 
mon sense of the English people.” 

The British Weekly is disturbed because the 
leading men of the Scottish Free Church are 
not more in earnest in fighting for Scotch dis- 
establishment. It says there are only about 
four men in the Nonconformist churches of 
Scotland who seem willing to give themselves 
the slightest trouble in the matter. ‘‘The 
present helpless, dumb perplexity is all the 
more strange when it is remembered that 
the fathers of the Free Church were so bold. 
It is only when men really believe in the 
glory of the gospel church, when they per- 
ceive that there is not an argument for state 
establishments which is not paralyzed by the 
solitary truth of the headship of Jesus Christ, 
when they are sincerely convinced that estab- 
lishments are everywhere contrary to the 
genius of Christianity and opposed to its first 
principles, that they are lifted far above these 
miserable personal considerations and filled 
with the joy and honor of God’s service.” 
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The Home 
I8 IT WORTH WHILE? 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON, KYOTO, JAPAN, 


Is it worth while with life’s fierce storms to wrestle, 
To face and fight the driving wind and rain, 
To stretch and strain each nerve and bone and 
muscle, 
O’er flaunting foes a victory to gain, 
Is it worth while? 


Is it worth while the steep ascent of heaven 
To climb with aching limbs and weary feet, 
By hope and duty ever onward driven, 
Deaf to the siren, ease, with songs so sweet, 
Is it worth while? 


1s it worth while to sow beside all waters 
The precious seeds of faith and hope and love, 
To rest not till earth’s many sons and daughters 
By righteous fruits make glad e’en heaven above, 
Is it worth while ? 


4 gracious Christ, at thy dear feet Jow falling, 
In thy dear wounds our trembling hands we press, 
And thee our pattern and our Lord now calling, 
We lose the doubts our hearts at times confess— 
It is worth while! 


For thou didst bravely give thy life for others, 
Didst bear the cross and walk the way of shame, 
$o naught for men whom thou dost call thy brothers 
Should daunt the hearts that bear thy blessed 
name, 
It is worth while! 


oe 


A friend who has passed through a deep 
experience of bereavement during these 
summer days writes in a personal letter: 
“**T often feel the hardness of the complete 
indifference of nature in death and loss and 
grief. I have come now to the conclusion 
that it merely shows that death is a part of 
the order of nature to such a degree that it 
disturbs nothing, and the sky and the 
weather go on serenely because really noth- 
ing has happened out of course. I’ve come 
to take death as naturally as sunrise but we 
‘have got to rise to the plane of seers to feel 
no loss, I think.’’ This may be only an- 
other way of expressing Paul’s idea that to 
‘Christian faith death has lost its sting and 
the grave its victory, but such utterances 
from one living closer to us in point of time 
and actually undergoing the pain of separa- 
tion from loved ones inspire us with fresh 
courage and hope. e 


Christian Endeavorers at the coming con- 
‘vention in Boston will have an opportunity 
to exercise the grace of silence in one way 
which everybody will appreciate. There 
will be many seats in the two tents on the 
-Common, and also in Mechanics Building, 
where it will be impossible to hear a single 
word. Now let the occupants of such seats 
exercise sufficient self-control to refrain 
from whispering and talking and moving 
about, thus disturbing those in front who 
could hear if these conditions of quiet were 
observed, We would not imply that young 
people are ‘‘sinners above others’’ in this 
matter, but naturally the enthusiasm of the 
occasion will make them thoughtless. A 
good motto for those who have these un- 
desirable seats would be, ‘‘Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth, keep the door of 
my lips.’’ A deeper sense of the grandeur 
of these meetings may be obtained by sit- 
ting quietly and using one’s eyes and 
thoughts to advantage and by silently pray- 
ing for the speaker one cannot hear than 
by frittering away the time in comments to 
one’s neighbor. 





Alas for the teacher who does not learn 
more from his children than he can ever hope 
to teach them!—G. Stanley Hall. 
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WHAT SHALL OUR OHILDREN READ? 


BY HELEN STANDISH PERKINS. 


It would be the simplest solution of the 
whole question if, like Charles and Mary 
Lamb, children could be ‘“‘tumbled into a 
spacious closet of good old English reading 
and left to browse at will on that fair and 
wholesome pasturage.’’ But all homes and 
schools are not provided with this ideal 
food of ‘‘ good old English reading ’’ and it 
is to be feared that such surrender of all re- 


‘sponsibility nowadays would result either 


in mental starvation or in actual poisoning 
from that deadly literature which lies so 
perilously close at hand in the criminal 
papers and lurid periodicals of every news- 
stand. 

One of the first books read by my pupils 
was Miss Andrews’s Seven Little Sisters, 
followed by Each and All. I cannot say too 
much in praise of these two books; the 
style is simple and childlike and the stories 
themselves vividly interesting. The whole 
subject of geegraphy was transformed from 
a dreary catalogue of unmeaning names into 
a vision of the beautiful, big ball whereon 
lived the little friends, Agoonack, Gemila 
and the rest, who were as much living, 
breathing personalities to the children as 
any of their playmates; while the deeper 
lessons of the unity of life, and the knowl- 
edge that by love to one’s neighbor is the 


Round world 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God, 


sank deep into their childish hearts. One 
child came to me one morning with an ac- 
count of a little colored girl whom he had 
seen teased by a boy from one of the other 
schools. 

‘*T suppose he didn’t know, perhaps, she 
was his little sister,’ was his commentary. 

Next we took up Kingsley’s Water Babies, 
using the edition called Classics for Chil- 
dren. This contains the story of little Tom, 
pure and simple, with all the metaphysical 
wanderings down side paths, which detract 
so much from a cbild’s interest in the story, 
omitted. I shall never forget the delight 
with which an eight-year-old boy seized 
upon this edition of the book who had 
known it only in its usual form at home. 
‘*Why,’’ he said, with the sweeping criti- 
cism of childhood, ‘all the foolishness is 
left out.”’ 

Some of MHawthorne’s books appeal 
strongly to the imaginative faculty in chil- 
dren, while his use of perfect and beautiful 
English is an education in itself. His Tan- 
glewood Tales and Wonderbook are charm- 
ing for children and thoroughly enjoyed by 
them. A pretty incident occurred in my 
school in connection with the myth of Per- 
seus. One day, at playtime, the children 
proceeded to dramatize the story after their 
own fashion and to impersonate the charac- 
ters of which they had just been reading. 
One child, her pretty head crowned with 
a wreath of dandelions, was Daniie, while 
the heroic Perseus charged upon the dragon 
as represented by a combination of three 
chairs and a fur boa. The play went on 
with great glee, until it became necessary 
to bring back the dragon’s head to King 
Polydettes, when no one could be found 
willing to impersonate the king. ‘‘ He was 
a wicked man,” they said, with great deci- 
sion, and that settled it. Not his golden 
crown nor all his power and wealth were 
sufficient to counterbalance that fact. Kind 
hearts were more than coronets to these 
unworldly little souls. 

The short sentences, strongly marked 
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rhythm and frequent repetitions of Hia- 
watha make it none too difficult for chil- 
dren of eight or nine years. They love the 
grand aspects of nature thus presented to 
them—the “rushing of great rivers,’’ the 
‘interminable forests,’’ the ‘* melancholy 
marshes,’’ All the wonderful and beautiful 
imagery that belongs to the childhood of 
the race finds its best interpretation in the 
heart of a child. 

A great deal of poetry should accompany 
a child’s school work from the beginning. 
It is a revelation to one who has never be- 
fore experienced it to see how children six 
and seven years old listen with glowing 
cheeks and shining eyes to Paul Revere’s 
Ride, How Horatius Kept the Bridge, or 
Barbara Frietchie. It is a mistake to think 
children need to be “written down”’ to, 
especially in poetry. The charm of a poem 
to a child often lies in its musical quality 
and in the misty, but always fair and lovely, 
visions which come to haunt their imagina- 
tions. This is why many of the Idyls of 
the King, The Lady of Shalott, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Forsaken Merman, Lanier’s Marshes 
of Glynn and similar poems are listened to 
with breathless rapture by the little people, 
while they turn with indifference from much 
of the modern and diluted children’s poetry. 

The two books most enjoyed by the chil- 
dren under my care last year were Bur- 
roughs’s Birds and Bees and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. The former cannot fail to 
give a child a new interest in his ‘little 
brothers of the air,’’ while Irving’s tale was 
a joy from beginning to end to this class of 
nine and ten year old children. The vivid 
and beautiful descriptions were thoroughly 
appreciated by them, and it was a frequent 
request to be allowed to shut their eyes and 
** see the picture.” 

When reading that unsurpassed descrip- 
tion of an autumn scene, in which broiled 
shad is mentioned as among the dainties on 
Van Tassel’s table at the quilting frolic, 
one little boy asked, ‘‘ How could they get 
broiled shad in the autumn?’’ His home 
was on the banks of the Connecticut and he 
had a realizing sense of what season of the 
year he might expect that delicacy. Shade 
of Irving answer! 

The children of whom I have spoken had 
had the advantage of two years of pure kin- 
dergarten, and in consequence were able to 
take up reading with a stronger mental 
grasp and a better trained imagination than 
those who have not received this prelimi- 
nary training. But the principle of their 
literary education holds good in all cases, 
viz., that if children are given good litera- 
ture from the first they will infinitely prefer 
it to weak and profitless reading. 
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THE OOIN-SAVER. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





It is not a new idea that much saving can 
be effected by carefully hoarding up coins 
of a particular denomination. The notion 
of keeping all the five-cent pieces, or dimes 
or quarters which find their way into one’s 
purse has for some years appealed to 
the popular imagination. Individuals who 
might otherwise never have amassed a dollar 
have been tickled by the special coin fad to 
the extent of heaping up quite a little 
capital, and, perhaps, the more who arg 
interested in this method of saving the 
better. It is a legitimate one, and is 
earnestly recommended to those who are 
inclined to ‘‘open-handedness,’’ or to be 
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practiced by children with spendthrift ten- 
dencies. Such persons may be incited to 
perseverance in the good work by these 
true cases of success. 

A distinguished clergyman, who was also 
a sad financier, undertook to save all his 
dimes. His wife assumed charge of his 
little hoard. It was decided that the sum 
saved should be devoted to those purchases 
of new furniture and renewals of old which 
have to be made in every family perennially. 
During the first year thirty-five dollars were 
80 amassed and expended, and a fine bookcase 
now stands as a monument to their efforts, 

A hard-working carpenter gave his wife 
every fifty-cent piece which fell into his 
hands, 

‘* Tt was her idea,’’ he said, ‘‘ and a mighty 
good one it was, though I didn’t much cot- 
ton to it at first. I never asked her how 
much she had—thought likely it wasn’t 
more than ten or twelve dollars, One night 
I came home and told her that I had a 
chance to buy the workshop on the corner 
for $150. ‘I'd like it,’ I said, ‘but I must 
letit slip. I’ve got a matter of about forty 
dollars in sight, but there isn’t a cent be- 
sides that I ought to spend for it.’ ‘Isn’t 
there!’ says she, and she went to the box 
where she keeps her stock and poured out 
sixty dollars in fifty.cent pieces. I took the 
shop and in a month I had paid up for it. 
Then a year ago I wanted to insure my life, 
but I told the agent I couldn’t raise the 
premium anyhow. When my wife heard 
about it she said, ‘There’s seventy-five dol- 
lars in my box. Maybe it might as well go 
that way as any,’ and now my life is in- 
sured for a tidy sum, We feel as though 
we couldn't get along now without our box 
of fifty-cent pieces,’’ 

One little girl who saves her pennies for 
charity, and whose parents would not feel 
as though they could give anything, so poor 
are they, actually hands in between three 
and four dollars every year as a result of 
these penny savings. 

The method does not, of course, apply to 
the steady laying-by which should go on in 
every household for the large demands of 
old age and sickness, but for such purposes 
as have been mentioned, and especially for 
those who are inclined to spend too freely, 
it is good. A sound bank or a ‘safe in- 
vestment’’ remain the best repositories of 
general and large savings. 


—<_ —_—— 


A NEW POSTAL SERVIOE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH, 





The old pony system of carrying the mails 
early in the history of our country seems 
crude and primitive compared with our 
present method of rapid transit. But it is 
more than probable that future generations 
will wonder how we ever remained satisfied 
with a postal service that we boast of today. 
From present indications the ideal postal 
service of the near future will be totally 
ditferent from any in vogue in the United 
States. Pneumatic tubes underground will 
be used to transmit letters and telegrams 
instead of mailwagons, mailcars and wires. 
In several of the European cities the pneu- 
matic system has already been partially or 
wholly adopted, and experiments have re- 
cently been made in this country with a 
view to introducing the new service. 

* The new service will apply principally to 
the large cities at first, but in time there is 
reasonable belief that cities like New York 
and Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Bal- 
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timore and Pittsburg will all be connected 
by pneumatic tubes for the transmission of 
mail matter. These long-distance tubes 
would save hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the Post Office Department and 
reduce the time of dispatching letters to 
the lowest minimum, 

In Paris the post office has every branch 
station connected with the main building 
by pneumatic tubes, and there are alto- 
gether 105 postal bureaus in the service, 
The tubes are all placed underground to a 
depth of about three feet, and as they are 
no larger than gas pipes running through 
the main thoroughfares of any of our cities 
they do not interfere unduly with the sys- 
tem of wires and pipes that are already laid. 
The interior of the tubes is large enough to 
accommodate a small iron and leather box 
about two and a half inches in diameter. 
These boxes hold the letters or messages, 
and by means of compressed air they shoot 
rapidly through the tubes to their various 
destinations, The messages travel at the 
rate of about forty miles an hour and letters 
can be dispatched to any part of the city 
in less than an hour. This includes the 
time required to deliver the message after 
it has reached its nearest branch station. 
Whole trains of these leather-covered cars 
are sent out in all directions every few 
seconds, so that there is no waiting for cer- 
tain trains before the mailcan go. As soon 
as a letter is deposited in the post office or a 
message is delivered it is sent off as speedily 
as possible. 

Telegrams are sent by the pneumatic sys- 
tem also, and the service is cheap, speedy 
and satisfactory. There is no chance of 
error. The message is written by the 
sender upon cards purchased at the station, 
and this is folded and placed into the small 
car that flies back and forth through the 
tube. A message is limited only by the 
size of the card and sealed communications 
of great length can be sent for ten cents. 
The delivery of such a message is on the 
average quicker than a telegram in our 
cities. 

The pneumatic system has been so suc- 
cessful in Paris that the French Govern- 
ment has now under consideration a project 
for substituting electricity as the motive 
power for compressed air. The present 
system has cost only a trifle over $1,500,000, 
but if the new schemé is adopted the initial 
expenses will be much greater. This sys- 
tem has many drawbacks, not the least of 
which is the introduction of powerful cur- 
rents of electricity under the city. There 
is a growing opposition to constructing any 
further electrical wires or machinery under 
the streets of cities, and it is not likely that 
this system would ever become popular in 
this country, even if adopted by the French 
Government. 

The present pneumatic system, however, 
is so satisfactory, cheap, clean and speedy 
that it is not likely to be changed for some 
new, uncertain system, Pneumatic tele- 
graph tubes are running in an intricate net- 
work all over the city of Paris, and new 
lines are being laid constantly. Up to date 
over 156 miles of lines are in operation. 
The small cars which carry the messages 
are made of strong iron, covered with 
leather. The outside coverings are sub- 
jected to a great deal of friction and after 
they have traveled about 1,200 miles they 
have to be renewed. The iron cars, how- 
ever, enjoy a long life and will last for many 
years. 
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The cost of the pneumatic telegraph sys- 
tem to the city is much less than the electric 
system is to private companies in this coun- 
try, and if the government should ever run 
the telegraph systems inthe cities the pneu- 
matic service would probably be adopted. 
The same is true of the pneumatic system 
operated by the post office. It is not only 
much cheaper than our present system, but 
it is quicker, and not subject to any delays 
or interruptions. The roads are never 
made impassable by snow, storms or other 
natural obstructions that prevail in our 
cities and often delay our mails. 

Long distance pneumatic tubes, like long 
distance telephones, will follow gradually 
after the former have been introduced and 
run successfully—but their coming is almost 
a surety. The cost of transmitting mail 
matter between Boston and New York runs 
up into the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every year. Delays are frequent in the 
winter, and the time required to send them 
is too long to satisfy the feverish, restless 
business men of the day. Some quicker 
system is required, so that long messages 
can be sent from one city to the other and 
a reply be obtained before night. Present 
telegraph messages are too expensive. 

In the case of newspapers the expense 
and accuracy of the service would be greatly 
appreciated. Most of the leading city 
papers have to lease special wires between 
the large cities at certain hours of the day, 
and this method is very costly. With a 
good pneumatic telegraph system the whole 
news of a city could be sent at an aggregate 
cost of one-hundredth part of the expenses 
now paid by the papers. 


eS 


IN A OOLLEGE SETTLEMENT. 


The sights and sounds of the wretched street 
Oppressed me, and I said: ‘‘ We cheat 

Our hearts with hope. Man sunken lies 
In vice, and naught that’s fair or sweet 

Finds further favor in his eyes. 


“Vainly we strive, in sanguine mood, 
To elevate a savage brood 

That from the cradle sordid, dull, 
No longer has a wish for good, 

Or craving for the beautiful,” 


I said; but chiding my despair, 
My wiser friend just pointed where, 
By some indifferent passer thrown 
Upon a beap of ashes bare, 
The loose leaves of a rose were sown. 


And I, ’twixt tenderness and doubt, 
Beheld, while pity grew devout, 
A squalid and uneager child, 
With careful fingers picking out 
The scentless petals, dust-defiled. 


And straight I seemed to see a close, 
With hawthorn hedged and brier rose, 
And, bending down, I whispered: “ Dear, 
Come, let us fly, while no one knows, 
To the country—far away from here.”’ 


Upon the little world-worn face 
There dawned a look of wistful grace; 

Then came the question that for hours 
Still followed me from place to place: 

“Real country, where you can catch flowers ?”’ 

—Florence Earle Coates, in Harper’s Weekly. 
<_ 

If a child gets choked with a substance 
large enough to stick in the gullet, the thought- 
ful mother will either turn the child upside 
down and strike him quickly between the 
shoulders, thus dislodging the substance and 
causing it to fall into the mouth, or she will 
run her finger back into the throat and either 
hook out the obstruction or push it so far 
down into the gullet as to relieve the pressure 
on the larynx, which causes suffocation. 
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Closet and Hitar 


God helps us in our prayers, but he does 
so in proportion as we admit his aid in the 
rest of our life. 





A most helpful habit to lead on to rich 
and deep soul experience is that of carefully 
guarding the thoughts when one’s head is 
laid on the pillow for the night. If these 
thoughts are kept steadfastly to uplifting 
themes there seems to be a holy atmosphere 
about the soul during sleep, for the first 
thoughts on awaking are usually the contin- 
uation of the last soul effort before passing 
into slumber. Think over these beautiful 
words in Jeremiah. ‘‘For I have satiated 
the weary soul and I have replenished every 
sorrowful soul. Upon this I awaked aud 
beheld: and my sleep was sweet unto me.”’ 
To awake to find the good night thoughts 
hovering like angels who have been keeping 
guard while we slept is a bright outlook for 
the new day. 8. B. C. 





There is little light in us, and that which 
we have we often lose by our negligenee. 
I do not know what it is, or ef what spirit 
we are led, or what we pretend, we that 
seem to be called spiritual, that we take 
so much pains and are so full of anxiety 
about transitory and mean things, while we 
scarcely at all, or but seldom, think of our 
own inward concernments with full recol- 
lection of mind.—Thomas & Kempis. 





It is the joy of service that makes the 
life of Christ, and for us to serve him, serv- 
ing fellowman and God—as he served fel- 
lowman and God—whether it bring pain or 
joy, if we can only get out of our souls the 
thought that it matters not if we are happy 
or sorrowful, if only we are dutiful and 
faithful and brave and strong, then we shall 
be in the atmosphere we should be in the 
great company of the Christ.—Phillips 
Brooks, 





As we hold a candle to the flame until it 
is fully lighted, so we must hold ourselves 
to Christ and his word by meditation,— 
Bengel. 





There are clouds and darkness around God’s 
ways, 
And the noon of life grows hot; 
And, though his faithfulness standeth fast 
As the mighty mountains, a shroud is cast 
Over its glory, solemn and vast, 
Veiling, but changing it not. 


Send a sweet breeze from thy sea, O Lord— 
From thy deep, deep sea of love; 
Though it lift not the veil from the cloudy 
hight, 
Let the brow grow cool and the footstep light 
As it comes with holy and soothing might, 
Like the wing of a snowy dove. 
— Frances Ridley Havergal. 





Almighty God, as thou bast promised 
to give thy Holy Spirit to them tbat ask 
thee, 1 bumbly pray for this gift, that 1 
may be kept from carelessness of spirit 
and bardness of beart; from fretfulness 
and impatience; from vanity and pride; 
from irreverence and indevotion; from 
repining at tby dispensations and neg= 
lecting thy warnings; and from all sin 
and wickedness. Give to me sucb love 
and joy and peace and long-suffering and 
gentleness and goodness and faith and 
meekness and temperance that # map 
daily crucify the flesb, witb its affections 
and lusts. And this 4 beg for Fesus 
Cbrist’s sake. Amen, 
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Mothers in Council. 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE. 

No doubt the pre-natal influence of a mother 
on her child is often very great. It was nota 
mere accident or coincidence that Walter 
Scott’s mother was a great lover of poetry 
and painting; or that Byron’s mother was a 
proud woman, ill-tempered and violent; or 
that Nero’s mother was a murderess; or that 
Napoleon’s mother was a woman of prodi- 
gious energy; or that Patrick Henry’s mother 
was a distinguished talker; or that Lord 
Bacon’s mother was remarkable for her supe- 
rior mental gifts; or that Wesley’s mother 
had executive ability enough to manage a 
state; or that Washington’s mother was de- 
vout and pure and true, and of the loftiest 
character. There must be something in an 
array of facts of which these are only speci- 
mens beside mere chance,—Dr, F’. A. Noble. 


ANOTHER ‘‘CLOSEN’’ GIRL. 

You ask in your paper of May 23, page 802, 
‘‘Are there other ‘closen girls’ among the 
readers of the Congregationalist?’’ 1 surely 
can tell you of two of them. I myself, in 
childhood, had an idea that I had existed as a 
grown person in a previous state, and the il- 
lusion was dispelled by an older sister, who 
told me that it was not possible, and so the 
pleasing: vision was dispelled. My mother 
told me that when she was a child she was in 
the habit of saying, ‘I did such a thing when 
I was a woman.” But she was told that she 
must not say so, and was made to feel as 
though that was a wicked kind of talk. I have 
often wondered where such ideas come from. 
Perhaps, a8’ your correspondent suggests, 
‘“‘the Heavenly Father gives even to his little 
ones some faint foregleams of immortal joys, 
which are sometimes presented in conscious- 
ness as if belonging to the past.”’ I have im- 
agined, too, that the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls may have had its beginning 
in this way. TRUTH, 


A WORD ABOUT COURTESY. 

A few days ago a little boy went to a neigh- 
bor’s house, and seated himself in a chair with 
the air of one who has something to say. He 
spoke with conviction when at last his 
thoughtful look interpreted itself in words, 

“Do you know,” he said, “‘ I have just been 
to Mrs. A.’s house to do an errand, and I think 
that she is bringing up her little gir) just 
right; she is as polite to the child as if she 
were grown up, and I should think that that 
would be a very good way to make Mary 
polite to her mother.” 

That boy of ten was more discerning than 
many of us who have lived much longer, and 
he struck a vital truth. That was the way to 
make Mary polite to her mother; that is the 
way to make all children polite to their moth- 
ers, and to their fathers, too. Do we not find 
nine households out of ten in the average 
community where the question of common 
courtesy to children is never even considered ? 
A “please”’ ora “thank you ”’ to a child costs 
little but it counts much. A cordial apprecia- 
tion of the little services that we all ask of 
our children makes them often do our bidding 
with pleasant anticipation instead of with 
reluctance. A command, couched in the form 
of a courteous request, is far more likely to be 
readily obeyed and the bidding will be done 
in a better spirit. 

Perhaps there is no stronger instinct in a 
child than that of imitation, both conscious 
and unconscious. The example of the mother 
and father is the child’s first teacher. Day 
by day he watches and observes; day by day 
the results of that watching appear and he 
becomes a miniature copy of what he has seen 
and heard. If the parent speaks sharply or 
impatiently to the child, it is more than likely 
that, in the course of a few days at least, that 
same child will speak in just the same sharp 
or impatient way to some one else; and then 


how rude it sounds, and how out of place! 
Probably he is quickly reproved, and he is not 
wise enough cr else not brave enough to say: 
‘* You taught me that,’ and often we are not 
wise enough or else not brave enough to see 
it for ourselves, 

There are many phases of courtesy that 
might be specified as being not only useful in 
the rearing of our children, but also as due 
them, if we would discharge to them our 
whole duty. One in particular has lately 
been called to my especial notice. It will 
serve to suggest others to those who may be 
interested. Today a wise woman, calling 
upon me, said suddenly, as she watched my 
little daughter at her play: 

“T hope that you girls are all trying to bring 
up your children as you were brought up. 
I used to be with your mother often when you 
were little, and I never heard her raise her 
voice in speaking to one of you.” 

I have been thinking of that all day. It 
seems to me a great tribute to my mother and 
her courtesy and I rejoice in it, when I think 
of the influence that it must have had upon 
our lives, 

Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low, 
An excellent thing in woman. 

Why not as truly an excellent thing when 
speaking to children as when speaking to 
those who are our equals in age or in wisdom ? 
And yet how seldom—comparatively speaking 
—itisfound. Our own superior physical and 
mental powers are a constant menace to the 
humility that we ought to feel in the presence 
of children. Too often we speak to them with 
discourteous emphasis, too often handle them 
roughly, too often disregard their innocent 
motives and make no effort to understand 
their real selves and to give them the courte- 
ous consideration that we demand of them. 

Let us not argue that all this is trivial; let 
us not plead a lack of time. “ Life is not so 
short but that there is always time for cour- 
tesy ’’—even to children. M. M. H. 


OUR DEBT TO CHILDHOOD. 

From a paper on this subject prepared for a 
Sunday school convention we extract what 
the writer says concerning the religious train- 
ing of children; 

How, then, shall we feed the children’s 
souls? Instruction on the history, geogra- 
phy, philosophy of the Bible is not enough. 
They may know all about the Bible and yet 
not be fed with the truth of it. There is 
nothing essentially reformatory in knowledge. 
‘Knowledge is power,’ we say, but it is a 
power for good or evil, according to the con- 
trolling motive. We want to touch the moral 
conviction. How shall we do it? First, we 
must keep very near to the Lord Jesus our- 
selves. Give the little ones the bread of life, 
not as we receive it from books or lesson 
helps, but as it comes to us from communion 
with our Father. Teach them that nothing 
can satisfy the soul’s wants but God. Give 
them Jesus for their pattern, to do as he would 
have them do—in their play, in their school, 
in their home. Jesus went about doing good, 
that is the next thing. ... Character comes 
out of work. It is what we do that educates 
us rather than what we read or hear. There 
is no work like work for Christ. Give the 
little ones some definite work to do for Him 
and we will see them grow strong in the 
Christian life. It may be to bring some new 
scholar into the Sunday school, or to tell the 
‘*old, old story’”’ to some friend, or, better 
still, it may be to put a check on a@ hasty tem- 
per, or bridle on an unruly tongue, or to con- 
quer some hurtful or lazy habit for Jesus’ 
sake, because they love him and want to 
make their lives like his. How much better 
to train the children in the kingdom than to 
wait till they have strayed away and then 
use double energy and lead back only a few! 

J. A.C, 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS8.* 


A MISSIONARY EXERCISE FOR JUNE 30, 


BY MRS. OLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





What is a missionary? 

A definition may be developed as follows: 
‘Tam thinking of something which is written 
and folded and sent. I want to know a word 
for it.”’” When the children answer “ letter,” 
tell them that a letter is the thing but not the 
word that you were thinking of. There is 
another word for letter, because the first part 
of the word means ‘‘sent.’?’ Write on the 
board in large letters: ‘‘ Miss’’ means sent. 
A miss-ive is a letter. Miss——. Tell the 
children then that by adding some more 
letters to ‘miss’? we can have a word which 
means ‘‘a person who is sent.’’ 

Now, after “‘ miss” in place of the line write 
‘“ionary,” and below it the sentence, ‘‘ A mis- 
sionary is a person who is sent,” leaving space 
after it for other words. Then ask, ‘‘ Suppose 
I send George down town for some errand; 
he is ‘a perscn who is sent,’ but is he a mis- 
sionary?"’ ‘* You say ‘no’ and so you see we 
must add some more words in order to express 
what a missionary is. I will tell you that the 
disciples were missionaries, and now if you 
think what they did and why they did it, it 
will help you to add the words we need to 
say what we want to.” Read verses 46, 47, 48 
of Luke 24, Matt. 28: 19 and Mark 16: 15, 16. 

Ask these or similar questions: 

Who sent the disciples? 

Whom were they to tell about? 

What were they to tell about him? 

(Resurrection, repentance, remission. See 
last week.) 

Answers may be drawn from the children, 
from which the following clauses may be 
formed: ‘Sent by God”’; ‘‘ to tell people’; 
“to tell of Jesus’’; ‘‘ who died to save them 
from sin.’”’ The children cap be led easily 
to make this definition: ‘“‘A missionary is a 
person sent by God to tell people of Jesus, 
who died to save them.’”’ This sentence may 
be written out plainly, the letters not closely 
together so that they may be cut apart; then 
put the letters of each word into an envelope 
and let the children make the words. (Mis- 
sion Band leaders can have larger letters, to 
be fastened with little sharp tacks to the 
blackboard.) 

Talk to the children about the work of mis- 
sions and its needs, and how God wants boys 
and girls to do their part to help. What are 
some of the ways in which they can help? A 
dear little girl said to her mother one cold 
night, “‘ I asked God to take care of some poor 
child tonight, and I told him that tomorrow I 
would try and hunt her up and help her, too, 
by giving her some money from my bank.” 
(This suggests the three ways of helping mis- 
sions—prayer, work and money; or, as has 
been alliteratively expressed, ‘‘ Three P’s for 
missions—Pray, Plan and Pay.’ Enlarge 
fully upon these three ways, adapting the talk 
to the ages of the children; interesting “true 
stories’’ and definite, practical and personal 
application will win enthusiasm from young 
hearts. 

These verses may be used: 

1. The command [Mark 16: 15]. 

2. Can we love him who gives the command 
if we do not help to carry it out [John 14: 23]? 

3. Does Jesus teach us to pray for missions? 
Lord’s Prayer—‘‘ Thy kingdom come,”’ etc. 

4. What does the Bible say about giving for 
God’s work [Acts 20; 35]? 

(a) How should we give [2 Cor. 9: 7 and 
1 Cor. 16: 2; also 2 Chron. 31: 5]? This last 
verse teaches that we should not only givea 
tenth but give “abundantly,” and that none 
is too poor to give something—it may not be 
money even, but it will be blessed if rightly 
given, i.e., 2 Cor. 9: 7, “ cheerful.” 

(b) Are we made poorer by giving to God 
[Prov. 11: 25; 3: 9,10; Mal. 3: 10; Luke 6; 38]? 


* Copyrighted, W. L, Greene & Co., 1895, 
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Occupation. 

Use a clock face (made of cardboard by pre- 
viously given directions or a real one) as ful- 
lows: 

First child moves long band a very little 
while children repeat first two lines of the 
clock rhyme given below. 

Second child moves short hand slowly 
through an lour’s space while third and 
fourth lints are repeated. 

Third child moves hour hand clear round 
twice while fifth and sixth lines are said. 

Fourth child moves long hand in turn to 
3 and6 and 5, while the remaining lines are 
repeated. Half the children may repeat lines 
1, 2, 3, 5 and the others reply with lines 2, 4,6 
and then all say the rest together. 

CLocK RAYME. 


Sixty seconds make a minute ; 
How much good cau [ vo in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour; 

All the good that’s mn ny power. 
Twenty hours and four a day 

I'll have joy, Pll work, I'll pray. 
Days three huudred and sixty tive 
Make a year in which I’ll strive, 
Every moment, hour and day, 
My dear Saviour to obey 
—Selected. 
Paes ee 


PRAOTIOAL PRAYING. 


The inconsistency of parents praying forthe 
conversion of their children and then doing 
their utmost to pervert them to frivolity, self- 
ishness and contempt for the Bible leads Dr. 
T. L, Cuyler to say: 


Many professing Christians will pray for 
their children’s spiritual healing and then 
poison them; they pray that their sons may 
be sober and then tempt them with a de- 
canter of wine on the table; they pray that 
their daughters may be pure and then carry 
them off to see shameless and salacious 
plays in a theater. On Sunday morning 
they ask for a blessing on God’s Word. 
When the church service is over they come 
home to a sumptuous dinner to crack jokes 
about the sermon, or the singing, or a 
neighbor’s dress, and by every possible 
means to drown out any serious impres- 
sion that faithful preaching may have pro- 
duced. As far as their influence goes, it is 
right against the very results for which 
they pretended to pray. Their petitions 
become solemn mockeries. It will be a 
terrible thing for such inconsistent parents 
to meet their own prayers at the day of 
judgment. God might say to such, ‘Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou 
unfaithful servant!”’ 





You know that to give alms is nothing, un- 
less you give thought also; and that, there- 
fore, it is written, not ‘‘ Blessed is he that 


Seedeth the poor,”’ but ‘‘ Blessed is he that con- 


sidereth the poor.’”’ And you know thata little 
thought and kindness are often worth more 
than a great deal of money.—Ruskin. 
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Edward Everett Hale once said to a friend, 
‘‘Never bear more than one kind of trouble 
at a time,” and added: ‘‘Some people bear 
three kinds—all they have had, all they have 
now, and all they expect to have.” 

Oe 


Lamp burners should be washed frequently 
in order to remove the dust and carbon which 
choke the perforations. Occasionally they 
should be boiled for half an hour ip an old 
saucepan, adding a teaspoonful of washing 
soda to each quart of water. 








A pure cream of tartar powder. 





“Pure” and “Sure.” 

It is pure and wholesome. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successor to Cleveland Brothers, 












MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 

summer be- 
cause it is 
always 
fresh and 
sweet, 




















the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains, 
Sold every where, 
Merrell-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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This is the poor man’s flour— z 


“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


Wy because there are 20 loaves more in every 
“/ barrel, and the rich man’s because he can’t 
buy better at any price. 
bread. A trial will convince. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won't supply you, don’t get another flour— 
get another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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Makes perfect 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Of course all the older Cornerers read 

‘‘ Huntington’s” New York letters, and saw 
his recent allusion to the great cat show 
there, and to the expected arrival of Bonnie- 
Joli, But the Corner is not to be outdone 
in the feline department, even by the be- 
loved ‘‘ staff correspondent’’ in the metrop- 
olis. We are ‘exclusively favored’’—as 
the daily papers say—with a letter from 
Bonnie himself and another from a Corner 
girl who attended the show in person. It 
-seems that the Boston kitten is spending a 
few weeks with a suburban friend. I will 
only use a part of his letter, as D. F. does 
not like poetry. 





- NEWTON, MASS. 
This house with comfort doth abound, 

I have grown fat and sleek and round; 

In doors and out I play all day, 

And in the house at night I stay. 


My ribbons oft are changed for new, 
And always for a different hue— 

My recent bow of purple pale 

The blackb’ry bushes did assail 


With such a thorny, spiteful hold 

And tore it off with rudeness bold; 

So Mistress Faith has changed the style 
To pink, with shorter ends, a while. 


I’m very sleepy—so good night, 

My muse will often to you write, 

And let yon know how full of glee 

Each day is here for BONNIE-JOLI. 


New York Ciry. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I wonder if any of the 
Cornerers attended New York’s first Cat 
Show. At least one Massachusetts Cornerer 
was there. Among the handsomest cats of 
the 250 on exhibition was ‘Grover B.,” a 
beautiful white Maltese, whose owner, a Phil- 
adelphia gentleman, brought him from the 
isle of Malta about eight years ago; he weighs 
twenty-two pounds and is the proud possessor 
ofa gold collar. The largest cat in the show 
was ‘Dick,’ a fine specimen of the striped 
tiger cat, weighing twenty-three pounds. 
“Century ” bad merry, playful eyes; he is a 
cat with a story, which was published in S¢. 
Nicholas in August, 1891. ‘‘ Mittens’’ seemed 
very happy, with four canary birds and a par- 
rot in his cage. The close hair and handsome 
colors of the Australian cats made them look 
as though they were cut from marble. And 
then the beautiful long-haired cats, Angoras 
and Persians, and one that was half wild-cat 
and half coon. He ate a quart of nuts one 
day. [I know of two or three Corner boys 
that could do that!—Mr. M.] One cat hada 
green eye and a yellow eye, and O, 80 many 
dear little kittens. One mother cat had a 
family of seven to look after. Even the 
homely cats had a place, and a prize of ten 
dollars was given to ‘‘ Outcast,” the homeliest 
cat at the show. REBECCA. 


And now that we are started on this sub- 
ject, I might as well untie the bunch of 
‘‘animal letters’’ in my drawer. 


LExInGToN, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years old, and 
would like to be a Cornerer very much if you 
have room on your listto putmy name. Here 
is a little piece about my pets. 


I have a little kitten, 
As cunning as can be, 
Its eyes are wide open 
Looking right at me. 


I have a little birdie, 

Its feathers are of gray, 

It sings a little song to me 

Every single day. 

We have a dog whose name is Prince, 
He has cunning little tricks, 

He gives one paw and then another, 
And then be plays with brother. 


I think I will close now. Dora A, 
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Of course there is room for you and for 
your pets too! But what will D. F. say 
about the poetry? I'll promise not to print 
any more for a long time. 

Wicuita, KAn. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like very much to 
be a Cornerer. I read the Conversation 
Corner every week and like it very much. I 
am a member of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church and also a member of the Junior 
Christian Endeavor. I have a cat whose 
name is Betty Martin, and she has three little 
kittens. I am eleven years old, and am in the 
fifth grade. We have always taken The Con- 
gregationalist and my grandfathers on both 
sides have always taken it. GABRIELLE H. 


I thank you for naming that cat for me 
—that is, if you did so name it! I pre 
sume some of your grandfathers belonged 
to Whittier’s ‘‘ Kansas Emigrants,’? who 
crossed 


... the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free! 
I wonder if they did not go from Massa 


chusetts or Connecticut. 


New Beprorp, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have just finished read- 
ing the Corner, and a desire bas seized me to 
become a Cornerer. I am fourteen years ol: 
—is it tuo late!—and my brother has been a 
Cornerer. I am interested in stamps and have 
a good sized collection of minerals. My little 
brother has a cat with two kittens, which be- 
cause of their resemblance we call Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee. Tweedledum has 
double paws on her front legs. They are 
both Maltese, but the old cat is pure white 
Yours ever, Ropert B. 
O yes, I remember your brother, he was 
one of our early members, O no, you are 
not too late, for here is a gentleman who is 
as old as three (or four?) of you, and yet is 


interested in the Corner and in cats. 


Worcester County. 


Mr. Martin; I have been reading about the 
wonderful Corner cats and I want to tell the 
children who love good kittens aboutfmy cat 
“Tennie.” We gave her that name because 
she was born in the centennial year ; her home 
was notfarfrom Wachusett Mountain. When 
a@ young cat she would sit on my shoulder at 
dinnertime and watching her chance would 
reach out her paw and snatch food from my 
fork as I was lifting it to my mouth. Then 
she would jump down and run away with her 
prize. She would follow me about over the 
pastures like a dog, and died of old age when 
almost twenty years old. This is my first 
contribution to the ‘Conversation Corner”’ 
which I never fail to read. WwW. E. P. 


But, Mr. P., do you think it was proper 
to allow this typical Centennial cat to vio 
late the common courtesies and amenities 
of American civilization? Cornerers may 
be interested to know that I have lately 
been keeping ‘ bachelor’s hall’’ for a few 
days, and that my old Kitty Clover occupied 
Sarah Noah’s chair, and when milk was 
poured out in a saucer he put his forepaws 
on the table and quietly drank it. When 
his meal was finished he coolly jumped up 
on the table and sat there with mingled 
dignity and contentment! 

Now seven letters must go back into the 
drawer to wait for the next zodlogical sym- 
posium, for I wish room to say that the 
‘*three children in a basket’’ votes are com 
ing in every day, but that I shall keep the 
polls open another week, so as to give all a 
chance to express their opinion. So pass in 
your votes, Cornerers! 

Perhaps there is room also for a short 
letter, partly in a foreign language, dated 
Copenhagen. [I used to like to play ‘Co- 
penhagen,’’ and could make room for that 
game now, but not for any letter from Den- 


mark!—D. F.] Mn . MeS\ 












Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


Insure the skirt edges against 
wear. 


A set ofthe ''S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co.. P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 





““S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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The merits of the Palmer Woven Patent Hammocks have 
never been equalled. Their superiority of material, construc- 
tion, and design has made them the Standard since first 
introduced. hile there is a continual effort by imitators 
and infringers to produce something similar, it has all been 
without success, and the “ Palmer Patent Hammocks” still 
stand pre-eminently superior to any of the imitations. They 
are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combined production of all others. 

Before purchasing, insist upon seeing the “Palmer Patent 
Hammocks.” Remember, the name ** Palmer” is a 
synonym for all that is best in Hammocks. If your dealer 

foes not have them in stock, he can get them for you, but 
sure . I. E. Palmer, Middletown, Conn. 
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Toilet Powder 


>A pproved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 
POSITIVELY RELIEVES 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler ee All druggists, or mailed 
for 2%cents. Send for Free Samples. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, WN. J. 








For improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 


COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 


Refreshing Beef Tea 








Silver Eaters. 


All ordinary soaps are ‘‘silver 
eaters,”’ so to speak. It’s said we 
make the best soap for washing 
silverware. 


sone 


SOAP 
is an article of real merit. If you 
refer a soap for cleaning silver 
it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cta. 
It’s absolutely harmless. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JUNE 330. REVIEW. 


BY SOPHIA C. BTEDMAN, 


No portion of the earthly life of our Saviour 
is dwelt upon so fully by the evangelists as 
the closing week. To this Passion Week and 
the appearances of the risen Lord, Matthew 
and Luke devote about a fourth of their gos- 
pels, Mark a little more than a third and 
Jobn nearly one-half. While our lessons have 
touched only a few points in this period, we 
have traced the sequence of events and take 
up the review with the history clearly in 
mind, 

We have seen Jesus, rejected by his own 
nation, enduring the agony of Gethsemane 
and Golgotha. We have also seen him tri- 
umphing over death and the grave and ascend- 
ing into heaven. As threads of two colors, 
interwoven, determine the shade of the fabric, 
so his humiliation and his exaltati n combine 
to manifest his unique personality. We can- 
not, however, separate his life into two dis- 
tinct stages. with the tomb as the dividing 
line, in one of which we see only sorrow and 
in the other triumph. In the hours of his 
greatest humiliation the nobility and gran- 
deur of his nature have impressed us. In his 
exaltation his condescending love has filled 
our hearts with adoration, 

His triumphal entry into Jerusalem was, 
by virtue of its literal fulfillment of prophecy, 
a formal presentation of his Messianic claim 
and was so understood; and yet in that hour 
of his greatest earthly honor he was conscious 
of his approaching sacrificial death, and the 
sight of the city and the thought of its crown- 
ing sin and its impending doom called forth 
‘such a lyric cry of affection as has never 
been addressed to any other city on earth.” 
The scribes and Pharisees, fiiied with rage by 
his assumption of authority, challenged his 
right to its exercise. Refusing to justify him- 
self, he uttered three parables in which they 
saw themselves as in a mirror. In one of 
them—The Wicked Husbandman—he foretold 
his own death and triumph and the fate of 
the nation for its rejection of the Messiah. 

His departure from the temple on that Tues- 
day evening, after the long controversy with 
the scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees, marked 
the close of his public ministry. As they 
went out his disciples called his attention to 
the magnificence of the building, upon which 
jn all probability Jesus then looked for the 
last time. In reply he predicted its over- 
throw, and when questioned further, as they 
rested on the Mount of Olives, he uttered a 
remarkable prophecy, in which he foretold 
the destruction of Jerusalem and his own sec- 
ond coming—a prophecy which finds its coun- 
terpart in the books of Daniel and Revelation 
and still awaits its complete fulfillment. Then 
turning away from all it involved for himself, 
in a series of parables he enforced the need 
of constant readiness for the events foretold, 
teaching that the truest watchfulness was 
‘not that of anxious waiting, but of faithful 
doing.” 

His consciousness of the death awaiting 
him and its glorious outcome found expression 
when he celebrated the Passover with his dis- 
ciples. He knew that this was virtually the 
last Jewish Passover, for the true Pascal 
Lamb was about te be sacrificed. For the old 
feast, which commemorated the deliverance 
from Egypt and pointed forward to a greater 
deliverance, he therefore substituted the 
Lord’s Supper, which commemorates his atone- 
ment and points forward to his second com- 
ing. The future glory, not the present sorrow, 
for the time filled his thoughts as he spoke 
those words that have been for the comfort of 
his followers in all ages, and offered the great 
intercessory prayer. “It was asif the passion 
were already past and the glory of his exalta- 
tion were already breaking around him.” 

In Gethsemane Jesus passed through an 
experience we cannot comprehend, but must 
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always recall with wonder and awe. One 
who could endure with fortitude all the pain 
of body and mind in the weary hours which 
followed, must have had other cause for such 
distress than the natural shrinking of a sensi- 
tive nature from shameful death, or even fr m 
the pain of betrayal by a professed friend ; 
and we must believe that already he felt the 
crushing weight of the world’s sin. But, 
through prayer, he gained the victory, and 
such was the majesty of his bearing that the 
rough soldiers who were sent to arrest him 
were overawed. 

In his trial before the ecclesiastical and 
civil courts and under the insults heaped upon 
him his quiet dignity did not desert him. 
Whether rebuking by his silence the flippant 
curiosity of Herod, or explaining to Pilate the 
nature of his kingdom, he never faltered. 
Even when condemned by both Jew and Gen- 
tile he went out to death, fainting under tle 
weight of his cross, he had abated not one 
whit of his claim. On the cross, in his mortal 
agony, he rose above the suffering to pray for 
his executioners, to make provision for his 
mother, to promise paradise to the penitent 
thief. But though thus triumphing over the 
pains of death, an agony of which that of 
Gethsemane was but the shadow, came upon 
him and wrung from him the cry, “ My God! 
My God! Why hast thou’ forsaken me?” 
Victory came with the cry and ere long the 
words, ‘It is finished!” proclaimed that his 
work was ended. “Dying yet giving life; 
nailed to the cross yet holding the key of 
death and heaven!... Truly he was the 
Wonderful, joining in his own person the 
strangest contrasts, the most inexplicable 
mysteries.” 

But the grave could not hold our Lord. He 
who called Lazarus back to life burst the 
bands of death and arose, not to dazzle his 
disciples with h‘s glory, but to open to them 
the Scriptures, teaching that it ‘‘ behooved the 
Christ to suffer and to enter into his glory ’’; to 
prove by the Sea of Galilee that though glori- 
fied he was the same Jesus who on another 
occasion had given a miraculous draught of 
fishes and had fed the multitude; to test 
Peter’s love and by reinstating him as an 
apostle to assure him of forgiveness. Yet, 
while the same, he was not the same. The 
constant and familiar intercourse was at an 
end. Suddenly he appeared to his disciples 
and as suddenly disappeared; and at the end 
of forty days, having given them his parting 
commission, he ascended into heaven from 
whence, according to his own word, he will 
come again ‘‘ with power and great glory.’ 

From this glance at the lessons of the quar- 
ter we see that whether crushed by the in- 
gratitude of men, the weakness of the flesh, 
the weight of the world’s sin and the hiding 
of his father’s face; or shouting in triumpb, 
‘Tt is finished,” rising from the dead and as- 
cending into heaven, Jesus Christ was the 
God-man. Sorrow and suffering could not 
eclipse his majesty. Glory and honor could 
not, cunnot separate him from those who trust 
in him. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, June 23-29. Religion the Best Educa- 
tor. Col. 2: 1-3; James 3: 13-18. 
Quickens the intellect; supplies highest motives 
for study; points out best uses of knowledge. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





——— 


Y. P. 8. 0. B 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, June 30-July 6. Faith in God—What 
It Is, What It Does. Heb. 11: 1-7, 32-40; 12: 
1, 2. 

A boy whose father had invented some tri- 
fling device whereby kitchen work is greatly 
expedited was once asked how his father hap- 
pened to hit upon the invention. ‘ Well,’ he 
replied, in his offhand, boyish manner, “in 
the first place, father believed that it could 
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be done.’ From the making of an improve- 
ment on a clothes-wringer to the conquest of 
a continent for Christ, success depends on 
faith ; and the greater the cause to which one 
devotes himself, the larger and nobler the 
personality to whom one’s faith goes out, the 
more valuable and permanent are the results 
of faith. We are living in an age that em- 
phasizes action, but we must never forget 
that continued and fruitful activity is the out- 
come of a strong confidence in something just 
out of sight, but toward which all the tides of 
one’s aroused thought and feeling move. 

The author of this chapter marshals in an 
impressive array the triumphs of believers in 
God down to the moment whan he wrote. 
Yet, though the roll of Biblical heroes ends 
there, an inspired pen today could easily pro- 
duce a supplementary catalogue in which 
names would appear of saints, prophets, mar- 
tyrs and confessors who, through all of these 
eighteen centuries, have in one way and an- 
other exhibited to the world the power of 
faith. He who doubts the existence of such a 
faculty in man must be hopelessly confuted 
if he undertakes to account for achievements 
of such men and women on any other ground 
than that faith spurred them on to high en- 
deavor and noble achievement. We ought to 
think not alone of what the faith power has 
enabled its possessors to do for the world, but 
also of the reflex action—how it has calmed 
and purified and transfigured lives that would 
otherwise have been unsteady and passionate 
and self-centered. 

Deepest in its heart the world, though per- 
haps unconsciously, holds the men who have 
added a little to the sum total of faith. We 
owe much to our Columbuses, our Cromwells, 
our Edisons, but we owe infinitely more to 
our Pauls, our Luthers, our John Robinsons, 
as well as to every patient, obscure life the 
sustaining and constraining power of which 
is faith. Wecan all help a little to swell the 
amount of faith in the world, make it easier 
for some one by our side to believe in God 
and Christ and the hereafter, and in the pos- 
sibilities of his own soul. O, let us be anx- 
ious most of all to be men and women of 
faith! And let our faith be not a cold, intel- 
lectual conviction, or the conventional atti- 
tude toward the unseen which is largely a 
mixture of fear and agnosticism. Let us, 
above all, so live that faith will come natu- 
rally to us and will grow as we grow. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 12: 13; Mark 16: 16; 
John 1: 11, 12; 6: 29; Rom. 10: 10; 2 Cor. 1: 
24; 5:7; Phil. 1:29; 1 Thess. 5: 8; 1 Tim. 1: 
19; 6:12; Heb. 4: 1-3; 1 Pet. 5: 8,9;1John5: 
4,5. 

Se Re re 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
DAKOTA MISSION COUNCIL. 

The workers of the A. M. A. among the In- 
dians met on May 24 at the Santee Normal 
Training School to make plans for the ensu- 
ing year. Last season the heavy cut on the 
appropriation was only met by reducing the 
number of pupils at each school and restrict- 
ing the mission work at every point in the 
field. Each member came to the council hop- 
ing that the work could be placed on the old 
basis, but the missionaries were met by the 
demand to cut still more. Yet no one asked 
to be relieved of the burden and, though each 
knew that every dollar of reduction on his 
field meant a check to his work, the required 
amount was cheerfully deducted. It has been 
hard to see Perkins Hall at Santee with doors 
closed and shades drawn down when young 
men enough to fill it have been refused dur- 
ing the year. One shop, also, with its facili- 
ties for training young Indian pupils in useful 
arts and industry has been closed. 

The reports from the fields, however, were 
full of cheer. J. G. Burgess, the first Protes- 
tant missionary who entered the Crow Res- 
ervation two years ago, told how he had to 
meet the antagonism of the Catholics, the 
heathenism of the Crows and the vices of 
gambling and horse-racing introduced by the 
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white men. Forbidden to hold services in the 
Government Boarding School, he used a large 
tent until a heavy wind tore it to shreds. 
When almost in despair a railroad contractor 
gave him another tent, but before he had oc- 
casion to use it the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs granted official permission to work in 
the government school, and several hopeful 
conversions have taken place. When Mr. Bur- 
gess had just finished his house on a piece of 
land allotted him by order from the depart-° 
ment, a railroad track was surveyed through 
the building, but the company kindly moved 
it. Now a new Indian agent tells him that 
his ten acres of land have become valuable, 
and he may be required to vacate at any time. 
Such are a few of the trials which are ex- 
perienced in pushing the work among the 
Indians. 

C. L. Hall of Fort Berthold brought news 
of increasing interest among the Rees, Man- 
dans and Gros Ventres and a demand for 
more workers and new buildings. The Sioux 
field has felt the absence of Rev. T. L. Riggs, 
whose partial blindness has kept him impris- 
oned for over six months. In every depart- 
ment at Santee progress and improvement 
can be observed. The careful management of 
Dr. A. L. Riggs has made it possible to keep 
ten more pupils than the schedule contem- 
plated, and the ceaseless activity of F. B. 
Riggs has made the year one of the most 
profitable in the history of the school. All 
the discussions bore upon the development 
of the churches. It is no longer a question 
how to make converts among the Indians, 
but how to develop and utilize the churches. 
This year brings a new phase of work to the 
front. From the founding of the mission in 
1832 the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
have labored in entire harmony. Within the 
last five years the spirit of ecclesiastical sel- 
fishness has grown up until now the Presby- 
terians have withdrawn from all association. 
The fellowship has been mutually helpful and 
every concession was made to continue it. 
But the Zeitgeist was too strong and they 
‘walk no more with us.” J. Fe Ci 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Gunboats to the Rescue. An article in a re- 
cent number of The Independent concerning a 
mission of the Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
in Turkey shows how baseless was the report 
in the press that no wrongs were found by the 
American naval officers. One of the most dif- 
ficult missions in the Turkish Empire is that 
among the Ansairiyeh of North Syria and 
Southern Asia Minor, in the region of Antioch 
and Tarsus. These people belong to a pagan 
sect whose rites are secret, and they are sup- 
posed to be descendants of the ancient Ca- 
naanites of Palestine. They have been bitterly 
persecuted by the Turkish Government, and 
not only debarred from the rights of Moslems 
but refused the privileges allowed to the non- 
Moslem subjects. An instance is related of 
marked injustice and ill-treatment shown to 
Rev. David Metheny, M. D., the Presbyterian 
missionary at Tarsus. The Turkish author- 
ities commanded him, through the American 
consul, to deliver up two mission pupils toa 
heathen relative who desired to increase his 
harem. He refused to do this, making repre- 
sentations which resulted in a delay of the 
matter. Meanwhile efforts were renewed to 
hamper him and his work. Moreover, charges 
were brought against him concerning the 
transgression of the boundary line of some 
property he had purchased. However, our 
gunboats, the San Francisco and the Marble- 
head, have come to the rescue, and the ques- 
tions at issue were considered by a council 
consisting of the American consul from Bei- 
rut, the officers of the ships and the governor- 
general. As a result the application for the 
girls was denied and Dr. Metheny was exon- 
erated from false accusation. More than this, 
a native Protestant church which had been 
closed for months was opened, and a teacher 
who had been in prison all winter was re- 
leased. There is a general feeling among the 
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people that the coming of the two vessels was 
a great boon to the Christian population of 
that section. 

Ximenez as a Witness. A missionary of the 
American Board in Van, Turkey, in a letter 
to the New York Tribune, proves the worth- 
lessness of the testimony of Ximenez, the 
Spanish traveler, in regard to the Armenian 
atrocities. He was reported to have asserted 
that he was in the Moosh and Sassoun region 
in the latter part of August, when a slight dis- 
turbance but ‘‘no massacre occurred.’’ The 
truth is, that he was never within less than 
two days’ journey of the scene of the atroci- 
ties, and on the very day when the worst of 
the Sassoun massacre took place Ximenez 
was being feasted by some Turks at a point 
just two miles from the missionary’s house in 
Van. It looks very much as if the Spanish 
traveler had succumbed to a bribe. 

Trials of Korean Christians. Missionary mag- 
azines are springing up in foreign fields. 
Among the newer periodicals which represent 
the growing interest in Christian work in 
Asia are The Japan Evangelist, The Baptist 
Missionary Review (in connection with the 
Telugu Mission in India) and The Korean Re- 
pository. In a recent number of the latter 
magazine appears an interesting article on 
the obstacles encountered: by Koreans in be- 
coming Christians. The chief forces in mold- 
ing the religious phases of a Korean’s charac- 
ter are the system of ancestor worship, which 
enshrines filial piety as the chief duty of man, 
and side by side with it a system of spirit 
worship known as Shammanism, which con- 
ceives of supernatural beings only as hob- 
goblins and capricious demons. 

The announcement that there is an obliga- 
tion on man that is superior even to filial 
piety, a virtue which embraces it, comes to a 
Korean with a shock, while the appeal to the 
supernatural and spiritual meets with no re- 
sponse. He will early throw away the absurd 
fetiches which adorn his home, but he finds 
himself for a time unable to rise to the spirit- 
ual conceptions which are the very essence of 
Christianity. Having overcome these oppos- 
ing forces, which are inherent in his nature 
and training, the Korean Christian must en- 
counter violent opposition from his kindred 
as well as opprobrium and scorn from friends. 
Moreover, the dignity of labor is a Christian 
and not a Korean idea, and it is difficult, in- 
deed, for a member of this race who is con- 
templating a profession of Christianity to re- 
gard as brothers and equals those whom he 
had previously considered far below him in 
the social scale. Another difficulty growing 
out of the industrial conditions concerns the 
keeping one day in seven. These are severe 
tests to try the Korean Christian’s motives 
and the strength of his resolve, but there is 
little doubt of the sincerity and constancy of 
one who has surmounted such obstacles. 


AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY IN 
ARMENIA. 


BY REV. FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN, 








Enough has been brought to light within 
the past few months to convince every fair- 
minded reading man that the Turkish Vesu- 
vius has been baving another eruption, and 
that whole villages have again been destroyed. 
Great indignation meetings have been held 
all over England and in very many parts of 
the Continent, and public sentiment abroad 
is at white heat. On our own side the water 
we seem less concerned. 

But once more “the unspeakable Turk” 
has appeared in history; the periodical butch- 
ery has been accomplished, the chief promot- 
ers of the enterprise have been arrested and— 
entertained at the palace of the sultan and 
decorated by his own hand, and no doubt 
feasted at the same banquets with those ad- 
mirals and ambassadors who have undertaken 
to deny authenticated history. Once more 
those who believe in freedom and who love 
humanity have protested in the name of out- 
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raged -womanhooi and manhood and child- 
hood, and once more the Powers have inter- 
fered and have made ceriain demands for re- 
form of the Turk. 

Pending the outcome it is time for the citi- 
zens of the United States to act. If we wait 
for the Porte to accept these demands the 
Powers will have made their apologies to civ- 
ilization, enough of public opinion will have 
been pacified to make public opinion harmless 
to the Turk and the opportunity will have 
been lost until the next general massacre, 
which will occur in about ten years from last 
August. <As far as we are able to ascertain 
from the dispatches, every one who at all 
understands the situation is aware that the 
Government of Great Britain, assisted by 
Russia and France, is temporizing with an 
angry and outraged Christian world. 

Of course this statement must be made in 
this modified form because we do not know 
exactly what is demanded. But as well as we 
can see it is wu governor and government ap- 
pointed by the sultan and subject to the sul- 
tan. If this is true it is a fatal error or worse 
—acrime. To be sure, whatever is done is to 
be done first with the consent of the Powers. 
But there the Powers withdraw. The gov- 
ernor will be responsible for the tenure and 
continuity and administration of his oftice to 
the Turk, not to the European; this will be 
the prerogative ofthe sultan. The Powers will 
exercise no authority over the governor nor 
will they have the right of veto. The sultan’s 
accession to these demands of the Powers will 
disarm them and make it impossible for them 
to further interfere and enforce a right gov- 
ernment. 

The time has come for the whole civilized 
world to demand of Great Britain, which is 
morally responsible for the great crimes in 
the Turkish empire, since it is Great Britain 
alone which harbors this arch-brigand in 
Europe, that something thorough and satis- 
factory be done. Since we are now certain 
that it is the consistent policy of the sultan, 
imposed upon him by the necessities of his 
religion, to annihilate Christianity by oppress- 
ing and butchering Christians just as fast as 
the diplomatic jealousies and quarrels of 
England and Russia allow him to play the 
one country against the other, the clear im- 
perative call comes for Christian America to 
help Christian Armenia. What can we do? 

We have no diplomatic right of interference, 
and our army and navy, the only arguments 
the sultan is able to understand, are inacces- 
sible. But Great Britain is able to understand 
that if civilization demands it she can post- 
pone her reckoning with Turkey no longer. 
She knows too that if she needs it she can 
have what help she wants from us. The best 
sentiment of Great Britain and of America 
are one. The professional politicians of both 
lands seem to have no care to rid our century 
of this disgrace and to prevent further out- 
rages. But public opinion is the most power- 
ful of ali arguments with the politician. Itis 
distinctly possible for public opinion, perhaps 
the public opinion of our land alone, even to 
wipe Turkey off the map of Europe. 

The Union for Practical Progress, an organ- 
ization covering thirty-nine States, has under- 
taken to crystallize and express this public 
opinion in a petition addressed to Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bryce, begging the immediate 
and effectual interference of the authority of 
Great Britain, which every man and woman 
over eighteen years old in the United States 
is invited to sign. Mr. Gladstone is most re- 
sponsible for the cessation of Turkish out- 
rages in Bulgaria a few years ago, and Mr. 
Bryce is the leader of the Anglo-Armenian 
movement in the British Parliament. The 
text of this petition can be obtained from Rev. 
F. B. Vrooman, 5 Pierce Building, Boston, to 
whom when signed each copy should be for- 
warded after signatures have been secured. 


- 


The souls of the living are the beauty of the 
world.—Baeon. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN. 

This is another remarkable production 
by Mr. Justin Winsor. It is an account of 
a part of the struggle in America between 
England and France, 1697-1763. Mr. Win- 
sor is so accomplished a scholar and 80 ac- 
curate and graphic a narrator that any his- 
tory from his pen takes rank at once among 
standard works upon this subject. The 
student of the early history of our country 
may depend upon these pages, therefore, 
as unsurpassed in the light which they 
throw upon that portion of our early career 
which they undertake to cover. Moreover, 
the experience of the author in connection 
with cartography has trained him not only 
in the minutiw of that branch of knowledge, 
but has familiarized him in an unusual de- 
gree with the territory covered by the early 
maps of our country, and thus with the 
events which changed from time totime the 
character of the country and of the maps. 

This suggests one of the most significant 
features of this book—its rich and striking 
illustrations in the form of maps. These 
maps are from contemporary sources, A 
single chapter, for instance—that on The 
Portals of the Ohio Valley—contains the 
following maps: parts of Fry and Jeffer- 
son’s Map of Virginia; Lewis Evans’s Map 
of Pennsilvania; Evans’s Middle British 
Colonies; Andrews's New Map of the 
United States; a map of Céleron’s March 
and a sample of Céleron’s plates. It may 
be that Mr. Winsor has been led to write 
history in large part that he might make 
public these unique end hitherto almost 
unknown maps which possess very great 
and permanent interest, but although the 
maps amply justify the endeavor to connect 
them by written text and to work them into 
a narrative, the narrative alone would 
justify itself apart from the illustrations. 
Text and maps together, therefore, form a 
most important and instructive history 
which, taken in connection with the au- 
thor’s other books, will go far toward 
rendering well-known the origins of our 
national life. [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$4.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Dr. W. C. Morey has edited in two attract- 
ive volumes the Papers and Addresses of 
Martin B. Anderson, LL.D., [American 
Baptist Publication Society. $2.50]. Pres- 
ident Anderson was widely known, espe- 
cially among Baptists, as the head of the 
University of Rochester, and was distin- 
guished in educational and religious circles 
for many years. These volumes contain 
selections from his educational papers, Com- 
mencement addresses, religious utterances, 
philosophical and scientific essays and mis- 
cellaneous papers. Somewhat more than 
thirty contributions make up the two vol- 
umes and they exhibit the active power and 
the versatility and also suggest the reserve 
force of such a mind as their author's. 
Specimen topics are The University of the 
Nineteenth Century, The Issues of the Civil 
War, The Laity of the Baptist Church, 
Scepticism with Respect to a Persenal Cre- 
ator, The Origin and Political Life of the 
English Race, The Arabian Philosophy, and 
Currency Legislation. . 

How Christ Came to Church [American 
Baptist Publication Society. 75 cents], by 
the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, D. D., embodies 
a dream of Dr. Gordon's and also contains 
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an interpretation of the dream and a char- 
acterization of the man by Rev. Dr. A. T. 
Pierson. The dream is in a sense a spirit- 
ual autobiography, and the intense sympa- 
thy between Dr. Pierson and Dr. Gordon 
has enabled the former to enter with rare 
success into the’ inner life of the latter and 
to analyze it and characterize it. The vol- 
ume possesses great interest for Dr. Gor- 
don’s circle of personal acquaintances, and 
all earnestly evangelical believers will find 
it a spiritual stimulus and joy; but none 
are likely to enter into it appreciatively 
whose hearts have not been touched pro 
foundly by the Divine Spirit. 

The purpose of Mr, I, A. Cornelison in 
his volume, The Relation of Religion to Civil 
Government in the United States of America 
[G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], is to exam- 
ine and set forth the actual attitude of 
legislation to religion in this country and 
to suggest inferences of value. Therefore 
in the first part he examines the legislation 
of the colonies, and in the second part the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
statutes of the individual States. The third 
part is a discussion of the broad subject, 
and the outcome of the book is that the 
state should be without a church but not 
without religion. It should be unsectarian, 
but positively Christian. In regard to such 
questions as the taxation of church prop- 
erty, the author suggests either that church 
property be exempted or that the principle 
of exemption be changed. The actions of 
the state on all moral questions should be 
conformed to the teachings of Christianity. 
The Lord’s Day should be kept as a day of 
rest by the state, and the regulations for 
its observance should conform, the author 
holds, to the views of the majority. 
Whether injustice thus would be wholly 
prevented is a question which he does not 
undertake to discuss. In general, the book 
may be said to be a valuable historical 
study and a sensible and useful treatise in 
respect to its theories. 

Christ and His Friends [Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $1.50] is a series of revival sermons by 
Rev. L. A. Banks, D.D. The texts and 
themes are all drawn from the gospel by 
John. They are stirring, practical dis- 
courses, not distinguished for profundity 
of thought and abounding in anecdotes. 
But they are the kind of sermons which 
seem to impress some people better than 
any other kind.——The author of Are Dan- 
iels Needed Now [Courier Citizen Co. 50 
cents] is L. Amelia Gammell. The narra- 
tive is eminently religious, but it is crude 
from the literary point of view, and we can- 
not honestly call it healthy from the spirit- 
ual point of view. But it may afford com- 
fort and help to some readers. 

The late Pres. E. G. Robinson of Brown 
University left incomplete a volume on 
Christian Evidences [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.25]. It has been edited apparently by 
Mrs. Robinson, and the latter portion of 
the book remains substantially as he left 
it after first writing. The volume is a 
learned, philosophical and discriminating 
treatise upon its important theme.——On 
the Road to Rome [Benziger Brothers, 75 
cents] is by William Richards. It tells how 
he and his brother became Roman Catho- 
lics. It has a certain personal interest, 
chiefly for his friends, but one cannot help 
the conviction that he was very easily per- 
suaded.— Rev, C. H. Pope has compiled 
a neat little book—we wish it had rather 
larger type—in which, under the title The 
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Gospels Combined [W. A. Wilde & Co. 75 
cents], the life of Jesus Christ is related 
in one continuous narrative made up from 
the gospels. The words of our Lord are 
put into special type. The book is well 
adapted to its purpose, which the title 
indicates. 
STORIES. 

It is an actual condition, and not a theory, 
which is described and discussed by Aleph 
Bey in That Eurasian [F. Tennyson Neely. 
$1.25]. A Eurasian is one who blends Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic stocks, and the Eura- 
sian, in point of fact, finds his Asiatic blood 
ard his European blood alike a curse. His 
descent from European parentage disquali- 
fies him for contentment with the oppor- 
tunities and the condition of a native Asian, 
and his Asiatic blood condemns him to be 
deprived of the opportunities which would 
be his were he a pure European. In this 
volume the ‘history of such a Eurasian is 
told in the form of an autobiography and 
with remarkable skill and power. The ter- 
rible oppression in various forms to which 
the Eurasian is at present subjected as a 
matter of course is distinctly portrayed, to- 
gether with the course of thought almost 
inevitable in the minds of the intelligent 
among them and leading directly towards 
utter skepticism in religion. The trend of 
the book, however, is toward defending and 
inculcating a true type of Christianity, 
although nominal and official Christianity 
as it is found in English settlements in 
India comes in for some scathing denupcia- 
tion. This is one of the more engrossing 
volumes of recent weeks. 

Colonel Norton [Longmans, Green & Co, 
$1.50], by Florence Montgomery, sets forth 
the lifelong power of a strong, noble human 
character over an undeveloped but potent 
nature. The author has made use of famil- 
iar English scenes and people to describe 
the birth and nurture of a soul, so to speak, 
and has done her task skillfully. The reader 
will find the book both entertaining and 
stimulating. ——Dr. Gray’s Quest [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.75] is another novel by F. H. 
Underwood, LL.D. It is a study of certain 
types of New England character, and the 
author is not afraid to wrestle with large 
improbabilities in working out his plot. 
Without being at all engrossing, the story 
certainly possesses considerable interest; 
and although one wonders a little, as he 
lays the book aside, why he has read it 
through, there will be few who do not read 
it through after they have once begun it, 
which is the same as saying that it has a 
certain indefinite sort of attractiveness. 

Mrs. M. Carey has translated from the 
French of Lorédan Larchey The Narrative 
of Captain Coignet [Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50]. This in form is autobiograph- 
ical, and appears to be based upon an ac- 
tual history. The period covered is that 
between 1776 and 1850, and Captain Coignet 
was a soldier of the empire. The story 
is that of a French peasant who has first 
an experience of life among the better class 
of country people and then a career in the 
army, which he served under Napoleon in 
many different countries and campaigns. 
He tells his story in a simple, manly and 
enjoyable fashion, and good illustrations in- 
crease its interest for the reader.—LEarly 
colonial life in Virginia and its scenes have 
inspired The Head of a Hundred [Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25], which is from the 
pen of Maud W. Goodwin. The Virginian 
colonists were less simple, thoughtful and 
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lofty in their aims than those of New Eng- 
land, and many of them were of low descent 
and reckless character. Those here painted 
are chiefly of the jovial, roystering sort, 
among whom, however, even the most blus- 
tering have their good qualities and their 
better moments. The charm of this book 
lies in the portrayal of its heroine, but the 
experiences of her lover before he won her 
are picturesque and entertaining. The book 
is gracefully written. 

Philip MacGregor [Student Publishing Co. 
$1.50], the hero of a romance by Rev. W. W. 
Newton, is, to the unprejudiced reader, a 
most unsatisfying personage. The author 
has herein given a curious mélange of ‘‘the 
world, the flesh and the devil,” very inade- 
quately met by arguments on the divine 
side. Not that the arguments are poor, 
often the contrary; but the weapons of god- 
liness seem not so potent against theosophi- 
cal vagaries and positive evils as our author 
would like to have them, and the impres- 
sion left on the mind is by no means as good 
as it was evidently his design to make it. —— 


Nothing since our first reading of The Mar- - 


ble Faun has so impressed us with its poetry 
of thought and feeling as A Madonna of the 
Alps [Little, Brown & Co. $1.25]. Witha 
tragic element in the story there is, how- 
ever, no complexity, and none of the myste- 
rious darkness of the former wonderful 
book.~ The work has been translated by 
N. H. Dole from the German of B. Schulze- 
Smidt. A passionate love of Italian scenes 
speaks in every line, and there is a certain 
fruitiness of flavor delicious to the taste. 
A legend of the cyclamen crushed in the 
hand betraying a murderer is very effectively 
used in development of the action of the 
story. The whole is most dramatically 
handled, and the conclusion of tender, ex- 
quisite beauty. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 


The late James Darmesteter, who died 
last October, was one of the most learned 
and distinguished men of his years alive. 
He was a French Jew by birth, a man of 
humble lineage and circumstances, but ex- 
traordinarily talented. His specialty was 
Oriental philology in general and Zoroastri- 
anism in particular. He was called before 
his death the most expert authority on that 
subject. He was a voluminous author and 
one of his productions, his French transla- 
tion of the Zend-Avesta, was crowned by 
the French Academy. He was also an 
expert as a writer of English and was a 
successful essayist and poet, as well as 
a professor of Persian at the College de 
France. In this volume, Selected Essays 
of James Darmesteter [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50], which has been edited by Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., are several transla- 
tions from the author’s French by Helen 
B. Jastrow. The Religions of the Future, 
Afghan Life in Afghan Songs, Ernest Renan 
and The Supreme God in the Indo-European 
Mythology are examples of his subjects. 
Their profound and diversified learning is 
equaled by their spirited and at times bril- 
liantly eloquent style. The volume is one 
to be read repeatedly by thoughtful people. 

Louis XIV.[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], 
by Arthur Hassall, a new volume of the 
Heroes of the Nations series, describes this 
monarch and the zenith of the French mon- 
archy. Whether Louis’s claim to be con- 
sidered a hero be as great as that of Napo- 
leon, as Mr. Hassall asserts, or not, it is 
certainly true that the French nation dur- 
ing his reign held a conspicuously influen- 
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tial position in Europe and, in spite of the 
calamities which followed, it was a reign 
upon which France has always looked back 
with genuine pride. Mr. Hassall has made 
careful studies of his subject and written 
with ease and success. The book is illus- 
trated. 

Rev. G. H. Clark, D.D., is the author of 
Oliver Cromwell [Harper & Brothers. $1.25], 
to which Charles Dudley Warner has fur- 
nished the introduction. Among the many 
lives of Cromwell this little book will take 
a good rank. It is not a mere biography, 
nor is it a simple abbreviation and combina- 
tion of other works. The author’s indi- 
viduality is apparent, and he has made an 
entertaining and instructive book which 
young people will enjoy, and which con- 
tains all that needs to be said for most of 
us about its great subject. This, too, is 
illustrated. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

A book like Common Errors in Writing 
and Speaking [Woolfall Publishing Cp. 50 
cents] is of occasional value to almost every 
one and of frequent value to a great many 
people. Mr. E.S. Ellis possesses good qual- 
ifications for the composition of such a 
book, and he has made it at once instructive 
and entertaining. Of course, anybody can 
find suggestions in it from which he sees 
reason to dissent, but, for the most part, it 
can be commended very cordially. It is as 
good a book on the subject, especially for 
young people to use, as is likely to be 
offered.——T wo volumes of Heath’s English 
classics are Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America [30 cents] and Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration, 1825 [20 cents], both 
edited by A. J. George. Another edition of 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation [35 cents] is 
edited by I. D. Syle and published by Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, and belongs to the 
Student’s Series of English Classics. An- 
other similar volume belonging to the Eclec- 
tic English Classics contains Webster’s Ora- 
tion on Bunker Hill Monument, The Charac- 
ter of Washington, and The Landing at 
Plymouth [American Book Co. 20 cents]. 
These are excellent sources from which de- 
claimers in our public schools may draw at 
will. 

Mr. V. S. Clark has edited another vol- 
ume of the School Classics, the Convivia e 
Conloquiis [Ginn & Co. 50 cents], of Eras- 
mus. A vocabulary, together with notes, 
is appended.——Cicero’s famous Cato Maior 
de Senectute [American Book Co, 90 cents] 
also has been edited and supplied with 
introduction and notes by Prof. F, E. Rock- 
wood. It is a handsome and scholarly vol- 
ume.——Another of Cicero’s orations, his 
De Oratore, Book I. [Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. $1.00], Prof. W. B. Owen, Ph.D., 
has edited on the basis of Sorof's second 
edition. It is the fruit of actual experience 
and is well adapted to actual use. 

Two German text-books are Selections 
from P. K. Rosegger’s Waldheimat [Ginn & 
Co. 50 cents], edited by Prof. Lawrence 
Fossler, and Paul Heyse’s Kolberg [Mayn- 
ard, Merrill & Co. 40 cents], edited by 
R. H. Allpress. They are intended for use 
in our higher schools and in college.—— 
Another book deserving favorable mention 
is Prof. L. O. Kuhn’s Selections from the 
Poetry and Comedies of Alfred de Musset 
[Ginn & Co. 90 cents]. The eminent 
Frenchman’s prose and poetry alike have 
been drawn upon, and the student will find 
his interest engaged in unusual degree.—— 
Prof. A. H. Solial also has prepared an edi- 
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tion of La Poudre aux Yeux [Maynard, 
Merrill & Co. 25 cents], by Eugtne La- 
biche and Edouard Martin; and Messrs, 
D. C. Heath & Co. have brought out in neat 
shape Fleurs de ‘France [60 cents], com- 
piled by C. Fontaine. Dr. C. C. Long is 
the author of a Home Geography for young 
children [American Book Co. 25 cents], 
which appears to be a reading-book and to 
contain useful information of many differ- 
ent sorts, like many modern geographies 
for older scholars. It is printed and illus- 
trated attractively——The American Book 
Co. has brought out in the series of Eclectic 
English Classics De Foe’s History of the 
Plague in London [40 cents] in neat form. 
——Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., has edited 
Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson [Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 25 cents] and the book 
makes a pleasant addition to the Student’s 
Series of English Classics.——Another vol- 
ume of Maynard’s German Texts, Robert 
Blake and Cromwell [Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
40 cents], by Reinhold Pauli, has been edited 
by C. W. S. Corser, and he has furnished 
useful and sufficiently numerous notes. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. J. W. Moore has given in his sub- 
stantial volume, The American Congress 
[Harper & Bros. $3.00], a concise, clear, 
comprehensive and very readable history 
of the legislative and political career of the 
people of tue United States from the colo- 
nial period to the present time. Consider- 
able attention is devoted to the description 
of inditidual characters and histories, and 
the course of public sentiment in respect to 
the great political issues—finance, the de- 
velopment of our own country, slavery, re- 
construction, etc.—is outlined effectively. 
The book is admirable for purposes of ref- 
erence, enjoyable for its mere narrative and 
impartial in the expression of its opinions. 
A few errors are noticeable. For example, 
the number of the Mayflower Pilgrims is 
given as 102, an addition of one to the real 
number. Again, Plymouth Rock never stood 
‘¢ at the entrance of a fine harbor”’; and more 
important, because involving an injustice, 
is the quotation of Chief-Justice Taney’s fa- 
mous alleged statement that Negroes had 
“no rights which the white man was bound 
to respect.’’ It has been clearly proved 
that this expression, for which so long 
Judge Taney has been held responsible, 
was simply quoted by him, without an ex- 
pression of his own opinion in regard to it. 
Mr. Moore’s care to insert selections from 
many of the great speeches in our political 
history, such as Webster’s reply to Hayne, 
will be appreciated by the reader; and if 
his estimates of individuals are somewhat 
too uniformly complimentary, the general 
result of his chapters is to give the reader 
a large amount of general information of 
importance and interesting and fairly trust- 
worthy characterizations of our distin- 
guished men. 

The Letters of Celia Thaxter [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50] have been edited by 
her friends, A. F. and R. L., Mrs. Annie 
Fields and Miss Rose Lamb. Mrs. Thaxter 
had a rare nature and a peculiar training. 
We doubt if anybody can understand it 
perfectly who did not know the Isles of 
Shoals in the old days before they became 
fashionable. At any rate, the exceptional- 
natural influences which had so much to do 
with her mental and spiritual growth are 
much more easily understood by such a one. 
She was pre-eminently a daughter of nature, 
yet literature and art not only appealed to 
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her successfully and won her love, but she 
became expert in each. This collection of 
her letters has all the artless charm of un- 
premeditated speech prompted by affection 
and intelligence. Whether she speaks of 
some friend or of music, or of a picture or 
a butterfly, or a tempest ora poor beneficiary, 
she invariably writes witha frank simplicity, 
a comprehensive terseness of expression and 
intensity of.sympathy which reveals to the 
reader not only the variety but the depth 
of her nature. Yet she was not at all one 
of those intense beings who always are at 
white heat and whose emotions become 
monotonous. She was self-controlled and 
fascinating. The sweetness of her personal 
character and the modesty of her estimate 
of her merits as an author come out in the 
book conspicuously, and, all in all, it is one 
of the choicest volumes of its class to be 
found, 

Such a volume as The Female Offender 
[D. Appleton & Co, $1.50], by Prof. Cesar 
Lombroso and William Ferrero, which has 
an introduction by W. D. Morrison, is a 
useful publication in the Criminology series, 
to which it belongs, but is not adapted for 
general reading. It is a collection of facts, 
inferences and statistics by specialists for 
specialists, and in its way it possesses large 
value, It seems to us open in a measure to 
the charge of tending to make the impres- 
sion that the inheritance of unhealthy or 
evil qualities, physical or moral, dooms a 
person to a criminal, or, at least, an abnor- 
mal life. The power of sympathy, educa- 
tion, restraint and judicious training is not 
by any means overlooked in these pages, 
but we question if it receives full justice. 
——Dr. Anna M. Galbraith is the author of 
Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75], which is a 
learned and at the same time a practical 
and serviceable volume. In the hands of 
teachers and women of some education it 
must prove of large value. It is not likely 
to fallinto the hands of any others. It is 
illustrated. Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
have issued a Handbook on Tuberculosis 
Among Cattle [$1.00]. It is a compilation 
by Hi. L. Shumway. It is approved by the 
Board of Cattle Commissioners of this com- 
monwealth. It describes the disease, the 
tests applied to discover it, how it is trans- 
mitted, the danger from infection, the neces- 
sary protective measures, etc. It is a care- 
fully prepared and, in its way, a very useful 
volume. 

Commencement week in 1894 at the Uni- 
versity of Peunsylvania was a special occa- 
sion, and one of its fruits is a neat Memorial 
Volume [Ginn & Co.]. It contains, in addi- 
tion to a record of the usua! features of the 
week, an account of the honors paid to 
the retiring provost, Dr. William Pepper, 
and the address delivered on the presenta- 
tion of the Franklin statue. Many outside 
of the circle of Pennsylvania graduates may 
be glad to look at it. 

The Secrets of Health [Orange Judd Co. 
$1.50] is by S. H. Platt, M. D. It is a gen- 
eral discussion of health and sickness, dif- 
ferent diseases and cures, food, exercise, 
etc. It is largely personal to the author 
and is more likely to be appreciated by 
his medical colleagues than by the general 





public. 


NOTES. 

—— Mrs. Margaret Deland is finishing a 
new novel, but it will not be published at 
present. 

—— Mr. Du Maurier, author of Trilby, has 
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been invited to read or lecture in the United 
States but has declined. 


—— At the meetings of the Omar Khayyam 
Club in London each member wears a red rose 
and each guest a white rose. 

— The Youth’s Companion recently has 
received not less than 7,200 manuscripts in 
response to its offer of prizes for the best short 
stories. 

— When Joan of Arc, now running in 
Harper's as a serial, is published in complete 
form, the mystery of its authorship will be 
cleared up. 

—— Alphonse Daudet, who is visiting in 
London, has informed an interviewer that the 
principal trait in English character is a cer- 
tain proper pride or self-confidence. 

—— The foreign newspaper department in 
the new Boston Public Library is proving a 
popular feature of the place. The current 
rumors that extensive thefts of reference 
books recently have occurred in the library 
are untrue. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Brothers. Boston. 
LIFE OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. By 
Millicent G. Fawcett. pp. 266. $1 25. 
FOAM OF THE SEA, By Gertrude Hall. pp. 299. 
$1.00. 
THE RISE OF WELLINGTON. By General Lord Rob- 
erts, V.C. pp. 198. $1.25. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
THomAs Boonic. By Luther Marshall. pp. 349. 
$1 50. 
THE Boy SOLDIERS OF 1812. By E. T. Tomlinson. 
pp. 319. $1.50. 
THE WATCH FIREs OF ’76. By S. A. Drake. pp. 
270 .25. 


D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

Four YEARS OF NOVEL READING. By Various 
Authors. Edited by KR. G Moulton, pp. 100. 50 
cents. 

THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL, By J. P. Munroe. pp. 
262. $1.00. 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 
eg TRAUMEREI.” By A. M. Bagby. pp. 292. 
1.50, 


United Society of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 
THE JUNIOR MANUAL. By A. R. Wells. pp. 304. 
$1.25 
Housh & Drake. Boston. 
GLOBE HOUSEKEEPER’S SCRAP-EOOK. pp. 188. 
$1.00. 
C. A. Nichols Co. Springfield. 
HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE, By J. N. Larned. 
Vol. V. pp. 807. $6.00. 
Barton & Wheeler. Newport, N.H. 
MEMORIAL SKETCHES AND HISTORY OF THE CLASS 
OF 1853, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. By M. T. Run- 
nels. pp. 320. $3.00. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
ANNALS OF THE PARISH and THE AYRSHIRE LEG- 
ATEES. By John Galt. pp. 334. $1.25. 
D, Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE ZEIT-GEIsT. By L. Dougall. pp. 184. 75 cents. 
Cranston & Curts. Cincinnati. 
E WoMAN’s Srory. By Ellen A. Lutz. pp. 300. 
1. 
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PAPER COVERS. 


S. 8S. McClure, Limited. New York. 
A SHORT LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Ida 
M. Tarbell. pp. 248. 50 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF GOOD MEN 
AND GREAT: VICTOR HuGo, By Elbert Hub- 
bard. pp. 37. 5 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
BEACHES AND TIDAL MARSHES OF THE ATLANTIC 
Coast. By Prof. N.S. Shaler. pp. 31. 20 cents. 
Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore. 
WHITE SERVITUDE UN THE COLONY OF VIRGINIA, 
By J.C. Ballagh. pp. 99. 50 ceuts. 


MAGAZINES. 


May. CHARITIES REVIEW.—KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 

June. MUSICAL RECORD.—BIBLIA.—SANITARIAN. 
—PREACHER’S.—Mcsic.— EDUCATION.— THINKER, 
—DONAHOE’S.—BOOK NEWs.—GoOopD HoOUSEKEEP- 
ING.—NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN MAGAZINE.—POP- 
ULAR ASTRONOMY.—LEND-A-HAND.—SCHOOL RE- 
VIEW.— KINDERGARTEN NEWS.—LITERARY NEWS. 
—CHAP-BoOK.—MCCLURE’S.—PANSY. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
PROFESSOR DANA. 

I never saw him but I said to myself: There 
is the man who knows more about the earth 
than any other, living or dead. With the 
thought in mind, that the world is the reve- 
lation of God’s being and character, I have 
regarded him as a great example of one who 
thought God’s thoughts after him, who traced 
his footsteps through creation and followed 
him into the secret places of his power and 
wisdom. To most of us the earth is simply 
a globe of matter, a source of food, a home for 
a few years of life, beautiful by diversity of 
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land and water and sky, but to be taken very 
much as a matter of course. But to the great 
man who has left us it was a vast, divine or- 
ganism of infinite extent and complexity, full 
of wise design, moving along innumerable 
lines to one end, showing forth not only God 
but one consummation—man. Many years 
ago I chanced to read an article by him on 
cephalization—I believe it was also the last 
subject on which he wrote—the steady tend- 
ency or purpose in nature to produce a head 
or brain, and the subordination of the whole 
body to the head and head uses. No truth of 
a scientific nature ever moved me so deeply, 
or so helped me to understand God’s design 
in nature. It set mind at the end and head 
of things.— Rev. T. T. Munger. 
REY. JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN). 


To a degree which not many men reach he 
has the power of putting himself in the place 
of others so that for the time he' is one with 
them, seeing through their eyes, thinking 
with their minds, feeling with their hearts, 
even becoming like them in tone of speech 
end bodily expression. Such a faculty, of 
course, has its risks. You may succumb to 
your environment and, through sympathy 
with others, lose your own soul. But in a 
man who can rule his spirit and be true to his 
own self this power of sympatby is the finest 
of powers, and to it we owe the beauty, the 
truth, the pathos of the work which Ian Mac- 
laren has given in Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.—A college classmate now in Australia. 

MACAULAY AND E, A, FREEMAN. 

It is not difficult to discover Macaulay’s re- 
ligious whereabouts. He hated evangelical- 
ism and he hated still more bitterly High 
Churchism, but he held to a moderate and 
reduced version of Christianity. Freeman be- 
gan as a very orthodox and tiresome Angli- 
can, and ended where Macaulay did. Of both 
it may be said that they became weary and 
irritated whenever passion was thrown into 
faith.— W. Robertson Nicoll. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


The last and greatest berald of heaven’s King, . 

Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild, 

Among that savage brood the woods torth bring, 

Which be more harmless found than man, and mild. 

His food was locusts, and what there doth spring, 

With honey that from virgin hives distill’d; 

Parch’d body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thin 

Made him appear, long since from earth exiled. 

There burst he forth: All ye whose hopes rely 

On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn, 

Repent, repent, and from old errors turn! 

Who listen’d to his voice, obey’d bis ery? 

Only the echoes, which be made relent, 

Rung from their flinty caves, Repent! Repent! 
—William Drummond. 

EDMUND BURKE. 

Is he a shadow? No, gentlemen, in my 
opinion he is the one figure of that time that 
is likely never to beashadow. He burns on 
the historic canvas, as the other figures fade, 
by his speeches, which, as I have said, were 
read and not listened to. He will be remem- 
bered as long as there are readers, when other 
orators on whose lips Parliaments and peoples 
hung have disappeared with the tongues that 
spoke and the ears that heard them. Day by 
day the powerful ministers, whom he could 
not persuade, the great nobles, whom he had 
to inspire and prompt, the sublime statesmen, 
who could not forsooth put him in their cab- 
inets, wax dimmer and dimmer whilst he 
looks stronger and larger. Their fame rests 
on bills and speeches, ephemeral bills and 
ephemeral speeches, but his is built on a 
stronger and broader foundation, built on 
high political wisdom, like some noble old 
castle or abbey, which, whilst it stands, isa 
monument and beacon to men, which even in 
its decay furnishes a landmark to posterity.— 
Lord Rosebery. 

The agnostic says, ‘‘ The world is unknown 
and unknowable,’ to which the Catholic re- 
plies, ‘‘ Quite true, but we have special means 
of telling you that which you cannot discover 
for yourselves.” The true reply to both is 
that the world is continually in process of 
being known.—The New Age. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 24, 
at 10 a.M. Topic, The Pulpit and the Press. Dr. J. B. 
Dunn, Dr. A. P. Foster and others. This will be the 
last meeting of the season. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be sus- 
pended until Sept. 20. 

Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An- 
aua’ membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Conauegeizenas House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle 8t. 

WomAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 
Giesttions! House. Miss Ellen Uarruth, Treasurer; 

8 Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
mene the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grena onal House; Chicago office, 15 La Salle. St.; 

eveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York ‘City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
BTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A, Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 
poonge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. “. Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested tund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a oes: I bequeath to the “* Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
=< States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to ay tomer 
from cburches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gationa!l House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BosToONn SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
i827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, Il A. M., Biblestudy,3P.m. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every ening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for a Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags reading, 
etc., to “ 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “ I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
tov Seaman's Friend Society the sum of , to ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We have heard of late of a pastor who 
frankly admits that he does not count on his 
Endeavor Society for help in church work. 
Were it a fact that he could not rely on the 
young people for the execution of work ap- 
pointed he could not be justly blamed, but 
when he explains that he looks only to the 
older church members for actual service, it 
would not be surprising to find an inactive 
C. E. Society. A New Jersey church shows 
a better spirit in its attitude toward the young 
people. 

A large Rhode Island church has caught the 
true missionary spirit simply by realizing its 
obligation to inform its members about our 
various societies. The result, as expressed in 
figures alone, bears witness to the success of 
such a plan—two dollars a member in a 
special collection besides a regular offering of 
even more. 

Quite a leap is that from a decade of half- 
existence and a heavy mortgage during that 
whole period to an overflowed house, a trebled 
membership and a prospective burning of the 
mortgage. This, however, is no more than 
the experience of a New Jersey church, and 
others can realize it for themselves, if they 
will. 

Habitual non-church-goers could hardly re- 
sist those attractive evening services carried 
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on ina Massachusetts town during the warmer 
months. 

What a notable and noble record of service 
under our great foreign missionary society is 
that reported for the sons of Vermont at its 
State meeting. 

Our Northwest corner State is indeed will- 
ing in spirit with its many unsheltered and 
embryo churches. 


THE VERMONT CONVENTION. 

The centennial meeting of this body, June 
11-13, was naturally historical in character, 
and was appropriately held in the historic 
First Church in Bennington Center. Here, 
under the shadow of the beautiful battle 
monument and among the graves of so many 
men famous in Vermont history, about fifty 
pastors and as many delegates assembled 
from all parts of the State. Among them 
were such venerable personages as Rev. P. S. 
Pratt, pastor in Dorset for forty years, and 
Rev. W. S. Hazen, still youthful after thirty 
years in Northfield. There were also new 
faces which seemed to promise that Yermont’s 
high standard of ministerial character and 
vigor is not to be lowered in the next cen- 
tury. 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. W. Wild of Elizabethtown, N.Y., a native 
of Vermont, where most of his active Work 
has been done and to the history of whose 
churches he has devoted much study. He 
gave a rapid and instructive survey of the 
history of the churches. Sixty-one are more 
than a century old, and forty others are nearly 
as old. Nearly all the strong churches of 
the State belong in this list. Seventy-eight 
churches have become extinct. Forty-nine 
pastorates have exceeded twenty-five years in 
length, three have been of more than fifty 
years. Out of 700 pastors who have served in 
the State, 200 have been native born. About 
800 natives of Vermont have become ministers 
and missionaries, seventy-one per cent. of 
whom were born before 1830. One hundred 
and fifty Vermonters have served under the 
A. B.C. F. M. 

Other valuable historical papers were read 
by Rev. Messrs. Henry Fairbanks, E. H. By- 
ington, D. D., W. 8. Smart, D. D.,G. P. Bying- 
ton and C. N. Thomas. The first settlers of 
the State were the choicest, most enterprising 
and vigorous young men of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. All the circumstances of 
their life made them strenuous for absolute 
freedom, liberty of conscience and the recog- 
nition of man’s responsibility to God. The 
ministers of early times did their own think- 
ing. It is the mission of Congregationalism 
to discover new fields of thought and annex 
them to the kingdom of God. In pastoral 
work every good method now in use was then 
used by some, and every good method for- 
merly used is still employed by some. The 
impression made by the historical papers was 
that we have a glorious history, and that the 
present is by no means unworthy of the past. 

Principal J. M. Comstock’s statistical report 
was, as usual, full of suggestive figures. 
There are now 203 churches, the number of 
installed pastors is four more than last year 
and the total membership is 21,134, the largest 
reported since 1846. There have been 1,020 
additions on confession, which number has 
been exceeded only three times in fifty years; 
more infants have been baptized than in any 
year since 1859, and the Sunday school mem- 
bership has increased about 500. 

The report of the Vermont Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society showed advance in all direc- 
tions except in receipts. Expenditures have 
been $10,780. There is less call for student 
preaching in the aided churches and more for 
permanent pastors. The work of the women 
evangelists is still successful. A prominent 
Vermont official, whose work takes him to all 
parts of the State, says the society is doing 
more for the evangelization of the State than 
all other agencies together. The year’s work 
has been more fruitful in conversions than 
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any previous period of equal length. The 
aided churches have shown a net gain in 
membership every year for twenty years. 

The memorial from the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation in regard to Christian unity was met 
with a sympathetic resolution and the work 
of the New England Sabbath Protective 
League was indorsed, 

Much interest was felt in the presence at 
the convention of Father Calvin Granger, now 
past ninety years of age, a native of the State 
who served faithfully in its pulpits for fifty 
years, and who is passing a serene old age at 
East Poultney. Tender reference was made 
to the memory of Col. Franklin Fairbanks 
and Rev. Austin Hazen, both of whom were 
present at and actively interested in the con- 
vention last year. The next meeting is to be 
in Bradford. Cc. H. 6. 


THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 

* Beautiful Olivet’ was the exclamation of 
the 250 delegates who gathered on the oak- 
crowned hill which Father Shepherd selected 
as the seat of a Christian colony and college. 
The dark forests that stretched north to the 
Straits of Mackinaw have disappeared before 
the axmen and the forest fire, and the terri- 
tory has become one of the great States of the 
Union; but the oaks on the hill still stand 
and the colony and college still remain iso- 
lated in a measure from the rest of the world, 
but doing their grand work of training the 
boys and girls of this commonwealth for Chris- 
tian citizenship and service. It was the first 
time that Olivet had dared to entertain the 
delegates of the association, but right royally 
did teachers, citizens and students open their 
homes to the great crush of visitors, drawn not 
only by this meeting but by the thirty-sixth 
Commencement of the college. The two occa- 
sions were happily blended by the skillful 
work of the business and college committees. 

Monday and the first part of Tuesday, June 
10 and 11, were filled with the college exer- 
cises, and on Tuesday night began the first 
session of the association. A fine chorus of 
sixty students opened the session, under the 
lead of Prof. Lizzie Bintliff. The sermon was 
preached by the veteran pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Allen, from the text: “For me to live is 
Christ,’ and the sweet spirit of the discourse 
followed us through all the stirring sessions. 
Olivet’s Commencement would be incomplete 
without the annual prayer meeting. This 
followed the sermon immediately, and many 
ministers and laymen testified to the spiritual 
uplift that had come to them in their student 
days at Olivet. 

The association was happily organized by 
the election of Rev. J. W. Bradshaw and Hon. 
G. W. Parsons as moderator and assistant. 
The committee on revision of the constitution, 
consisting of nine of our wisest men, with Dr. 
Bradshaw at the head and Dr. Davis, his lieu- 
tenant, presented a report which revolution- 
izes the machinery of our organization, forms 
an H. M.S. and modifies nearly every part of 
our method of procedure, The creed, how- 
ever, was left untouched. The draft 
brings us into uniformity with the procedure 
of other States, and is thought to be less cum- 
bersome and more democratic, but its adop- 
tion consumed three sessions of the associa- 
tion, notwithstanding the ability and vigor 
of the chairman in pushing it through. 

The report of the state of the churches 
showed that Michigan in the last year reached 
nearly the highest record itever made in gains 
of membership, and with no gain in churches 
enrolls over 30,000 members. In Sunday 
schools, in Christian Endeavor Societies, in 
everything but benevolences, there has been 
a marked increase. The fifth year statistics 
indicate that in membership we have gained, 
since 1890, thirty per cent. and in church 
property twenty per cent. and all but twenty- 
five of our churches have houses of worship. 

Necessarily, the chief matter of interest is 
the work of the home missionary department. 
An evening was given to a missionary rally, 
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led by Secretary Warren, and the Work in 
Northern Michigan was vividly portrayed by 
Rev. Joel’ Martin, the missionary for that dis- 
trict, Work in Cities by Rev. R, M. Hig- 
gins, The Work in the Old Lumber Quarters 
by Mrs. A. B. Marsh, and The Self-support of 
Missionary Churches by Rev. F. W. Bush. 
* Then Secretary Wiard increased the enthusi- 
asm by a fine address. The home mission- 
ary committee reported a splendid year of 
service in the 150 home missionary churches, 
which have gathered 962 people into their 
membership under the leadership of 103 
workers. A cheering fact is the improvement 
in the personnel of the missionaries. Better 
trained and equipped men are gradually being 
secured, although their salaries must be piti- 
fully small. The expenses of the work have 
been reduced from $31,000 in 1892 to $21,000 
this year, and yet the debt of $4,100 carried 
over from last year has increased to over 
$6,500, but officers, trustees and missionaries 
all look forward with hope to larger and better 
things, and not a pessimistic note was heard 
in any of the meetings. The women have in- 
creased their gifts, as Mrs. Lane, the retiring 
president of the W. H.M. U. told us—a result 
largely due to the devotion of such women, 
who have given their rare talents and accom- 
plishments to this service. 

Ministerial aid had its share of attention. 
About $850 have been spent in this work, 
under the direction of Rev. E. W. Miller, 
committee of the association, and Superin- 
tendent Whittlesey added some vigorous re- 
marks as to our duty to the national society. 
Dr. J. K. Greene of Constantinople was pres- 
ent and took care of the foreign missionary 
interests, making three stirring addresses, 
and Mrs. C. C. Elliott spoke for the work of 
the women in the foreign field, but other mis- 
sionary societies were not represented at this 
session. 

Among the papers that received marked at- 
tention were those by Rev. E. C. Oakley on 
What Can We Learn from the Salvation 
Army? and Ministerial Character as Related 
to Denominational Life, by Kev. J. P. Sander- 
son. Rev. T. E. Barr set forth interestingly 
the Institutional Church, and Rey. C. D. 
Brower Ministerial Responsibility for Congre- 
gational Benevolences. 

The great event of the week was the gradu- 
ation exercise, on Thursday morning, when 
eighteen young men and women, in cap and 
gown, received degrees for completed work 
in four departments. Each graduate pre- 
sented an address or paper, and the whole 
forenoon was spent in listening to these bright 
efforts. A number of the young men are plan- 
ning to enter the ministry. The college has 
had the most prosperous year and the largest 
attendance in its history. 

The association finished its work Thursday 
evening, after appointing delegates to the 
National Council and nominating for corpo- 
rate members of the American Board Rev. 
Messrs. J. P. Sanderson and E. W. Miller and 
Messrs. E. F. Grabill and H. J. Hollister. So 
closed one of the cheeriest and brightest of 
our meetings, full of good-natured debate and 
spiritual inspiration, to meet again next year 
in Greenville. D. F. B. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—The Essex North and South Associations 
observed ladies’ day June 11, and enjoyed a discus- 
sion of the subject, The Relation of Moral Purpose 
and Literary Art, under the topics: In recent fic- 
tion, In the drama, In Sunday school literature. 
After the banquet Mr. R. A. Woods of the Andover 
House talked suggestively on Personal Christianity 
and Social Work. 

Mere.—Cumberland Conference met in Standish, 
June 12. The topics were: The Perils of the Coun- 
try Church, The Relation of the Country Church to 
the Community, The Relation of the Stronger 
Churches tothe Weaker. Rev. L.8. Bean preached 
the sermon. The evening congregation was ably 
addressed by Rev. G. H. Gutterson in behalf of the 
A. M.A. 


Piscataquis Conference met in Brownville, June 
12, with much interest and full congregations. 
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What the Local Church Owes to the Community: 
Temperance, Morality, Evangelization; Individual 
Growth in Grace; and Revivals were the topics. 


Cumberland North Conference met in Brunswick 
last week. Secretary Adams’s letter called out a 
spirited discussion of the Maine Missionary Society. 
Sermons were preached by Rev. C. 8. Patton and 
Rey. F. W. Davis. The chief topic was Scientific 
Research, Its Effect on Religion and Science. The 
woman’s meeting was addressed by Miss M. H. 
Shedd of Japan and others. The benevolent socie- 
ties were also represented. 

Franklin Conference in Allen's Mills considered 
Christian Fellowship in the Churches, How to Pro- 
mote Life and Progress in Our Weak Churches, Ob- 
ligation and Advantages of Church Membership, 
Christian Activity Essential to Growth. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. E.R. Stearns. There were exer- 
cises by the Sunday school and an address in behalf 
of the Sunday School Society. 

Lincoln Conference was held in Boothbay with a 
full attendance. Topics were: What Should the 
Church Do for the Community, and How Can We 
Gain a Deeper Christian Experience, The sermon 
was by Rev. J.D. Evans. The work of the benevo- 
lent societies was represented. Misses Grace Wash- 
burn, D. E. Emerson and M. H. Shedd of Japan ad- 
dressed the woman’s meeting. 

Kennebec Conference met in Winthrop, June 13, 
14. The topics were: Functions of the Coming Rural 
and City Church, How to Read the Bible, and How 
Promote a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day? 
Possibilities of Achievement in Answer to Prayer. 
Rev. @.L. Struthers preached. The missionary so- 
cieties had a place on the program. 

Hancock Conference held its meeting in Orland. 
The subjects were: How Can Our Churches Be 
Brought More in Touch with Our Societies? and 
Work Among Young People. Rev. J. E. Bowman 
preached the sermon. Rev. J. K. Browne of Har- 
poot gave an address. 

Penobscot Conference celebrated its seventieth 
anniversary in East Orrington, Prof. F. B. Denio 
delivering an historical address. The topics were: 
The Christian Life, Attitude of Christians to the 
Liquor Traffic, How to Increase Church Attendance, 
The Mission of the Church and Its Greatest Need. 
Rev. G. W. Field, D.D., preached and Rev. J. K. 
Browne of Harpoot gave an address. The work of 
the auxiliaries of the Maine Missionary Society, 
the Woman’s Board and the A. M. A. was spoken of 
at the woman’s hour. Sunday school and C. E. 
work also occupied some time. The little meeting 
house was fresh and convenient, and at the noon 
hour a bountiful collation was spread. 

N. H.—Hillsboro Conference held a meeting 
with large attendance, June 11, in Amherst. The 
sermon was by Rev. R. H. Beard. The topics were: 
Christian Unity, The Winning Gospel and How to 
Present It, Child Culture, Is Personal Righteous- 
ness Indispensable to Salvation? 

N. Y.—The Black River and St. Lawrence Associa- 
tion met in Ogdensburg, June 11,12. The leading 
topics were: Junior C. E. Work, The Ideal Prayer 
Meeting, Why So Few Men iu the Churches, How 
to Reach the Men, The Development of Christian 
Giving, and Christian Enthusiasm. The sermon 
was by Rev. G.A.Shaw. The missionary societies 
were represented. A memorial service to Father 
Gorham Cross, forty years pastor in Richville, was 
also held, and resolutions appreciative of his val- 
uable service were passed. The registrar’s report 
showed a net increase in membership of 141. 

Wis.—The Milwaukee District Convention was 
held in Milwaukee, May 27, 28. The subjects were: 
The Ecclesiastical Society, The Incorporate Church, 
Mission Work, The Church and Civic and Political 
Righteousness and The Christianity of Life. The 
sermon was by Rey. W.J. Brown. The women oc- 
cupied an interesting hour. 

N.D.—The Wahpeton Conference was held in 
Abercrombie, June 4,5. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. S. F. Porter. Fargo College, The Benevo- 
lent Societies and Temperance Work were the top- 
ics. The woman’s meeting was helpful. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MAss.—The Cambridge Club met June 10 and lis- 
tened to a paper by Rev. W. P. Fisher entitled Have 
the Modern Tendencies in Thought and Practice 
Diminished or Improved the Spirituality of the 
Churches. In the subsequent discussion Rev. D. N. 
Beach and Prof. A. B. Hart were the leading 
speakers. 

Cr.—The New Haven Club, on June 17, held its 
annual meeting. The address was by Dr. Alexan- 
der McKenzie on The Building of the Republic. 

Micu.—The annual festival of the Western Michi- 
gan Club was held in Grand Rapids, June 10. In 
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the afternoon Rev. D. F. Bradley gave an address 
on The Future Education of Congregational Minis- 
ters in Michigan, a vigorous discussion following. 
After the collation addresses were given on Congre- 
gational Education in the West by Dr. James Brand, 
Congregationalism in Its Work in Foreign Missions 
by Sec. A. N. Hitchcock, Congregationalism in Its 
Work at Home, Supt. W. H. Warren. The addresses 
were unusually able and were listened to closely. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—Old South. The old bell in the tower 
has recently been replaced by a new one, four feet 
in diameter and weighing 2,700 pounds. The cause 
of the change was a crack in the former. This is 
the fourth bell which the church has had during its 
long history. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Belleville. A memorial service 
honoring the late Mrs. Louise P. Hopkins was re- 
cently held at the request of her family, whose 
summer home is in that parish. She was one of the 
Boston school supervisors for seven years, and did 
much to introduce better methods of discipline and 
the hand-training ideas into the schools of the city. 
A native of Newburyport, but long a resident of 
New Bedford, she was a woman of unusual grace 
and force of character, who did more tban an ordi- 
nary woman’s work. Rev. D. T. Fiske, the senior 
pastor, who, for the benefit of his wife’s health, has 
been away with her for nine months, has returned. 
Mrs. Fiske is somewhat better. The pastor, Rev. 
A. W. Hitchcock, has been preaching a series of 
Sunday evening sermons to young people on 
Choices, Companionship, Manners, Thrift, Amuse- 
ments, Health, Reading, Success, Good Citizenship 
and Religion. The evening congregations have in- 
creased fifty per cent., and have moved from the 
chapel into the church, Another series on The 
Home is now being heard with close attention.—— 
North. Rev. C. F. Carter, who has so satisfactorily 
filled the pulpit during Rev. C. P. Mills’s absence 
on The Congregationalist’s Tour, will perform a 
like service for Rev. L. H. Thayer of Portsmouth, 
N.H., who sailed with his family June 15 for three 
months’ rest and recreation in England. 


ATTLEBORO.—Congregationalism in this place is 
in a flourishing condition.—Oldtown. This chureh, 
where Rev. John Whitehill has been pastor for 
twenty-five years, meets the spiritual needs of a 
large farming population.—Second, Rev. E. L. 
House, was never more vigorous, a morning congre- 
gation of 500 and an evening attendance of 700 being 
by no means uncommon. The church will unite 
with the Methodists during July and August.—— 
Central. This church at the falls, Rev. J. H. Mc- 
Laren, hopes to build a parsonage.——Trinity, of 
North Attleboro, Rev. E. L. Warren, is soon to lay 
the corner stone of its fine new building. The 
growth of the church has been phenomenal. The 
two latter churches are to unite in a series of even- 
tide outdoor services during the hot weather. 


LOWELL.—Swedish. A special series of meetings 
for the Swedes of the city has just been held, last- 
ing three days. The pastor, Rev. F.G. Brandt, has 
been assisted by Swedish pastors from Fitchburg 
and Waltham in this State; from Concord and Man- 
chester, N.H.; and from North Easton and Provi- 
dence, R.I. While the public meetings have been 
of an evangelistic nature, the gathering of the pas- 
tors permits a helpful conference among these 
workers of our H. M. 8. 


Worcester.—Pilgrim. The annual reception to 
‘the little folks brought out 120 babies under five 
years of age, the greater number belonging to the 
parish. 

HINSDALE.—Though in a mountain town and sub- 
ject in a good degree to the causes of decline com- 
mon to New England country places, this church 
has suffered little depreciation in membership, con- 
gregation or gifts during a whole century. It wor- 
ships today in the same house which it built five 
years after its organization. The present pastor, 
Rey.J. H. Laird, has served the church twelve years. 


BRIDGEPORT.—First. The celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the church, June 12, 13, included 
some uhique features. The noise of drums and 
parading of armed sentinels around the meeting 
house were reminders of the early history of the 
church. The exercises planned by the committee, 
of which the pastor, Rev. C. R. Palmer, D. D., was 
chairman, were carried out in a novel manner 
throughout, and large congregations were present. 
The names of the original members were called and 
were responded to by their descendants, after which 
Judge M. B. Beardsley gave an address on their be- 
half. Other speakers were President Timothy 
Dwight on The Service of Learning, the Service of 
the Churches, Senator J. R. Hawley on The Debt of 
a Community to Its Founders, and Prof. G. P. 
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Fisher, who read a brief history of The Saybrook 
Constitution and the Connecticut Churches. Many 
other invited guests took part and the pastor gave 
a historical discourse, 

Maine. 

STANDISH.—Rev. P. J. Small, the recently installed 
pastor, is compelled to give up work through 1 
health. His short pastorate has commanded grow- 
ing interest on the part of the entire community. 


PORTLAND.—St. Lawrence Street. Rev. A. H. 
Wright has shown untiring zeal in city evangeliza- 
tion by again inaugurating open air services for 
three months, beginning in June. The pastors gen- 
erally and many efficient laymen co-operate.——The 
people of the city are assisting Rev. Captain H.J. 
Allen in purchasing the “ Alert,” formerly used by 
Captain Lane. He will devote himself to undenom- 
inational missionary work among the islands and 
along the coast of Maine. 


BatTH.— Winter Street. The meeting house was 
struck by lightning during a shower last week, but 
fortunately it was not set on fire. 


AUBUBN.—High Street, which has recently dis- 
pensed with its quartet and organized a chorus 
from the members of the congregation, enjoys the 
ehange greatly. A marked increase of interest is 
noted as a result.—Sixth Street. This little church 
is making remarkable progress in its trying field 
under the wise leadership of its hard-working pas- 
tor, Rev. L. J. Thomas, and his devoted band of 
fellow-workers. 

Norway.—Since the rebuilding and dedication 
of the beautiful house of worship, the church has 
taken up its interrupted work with great earnest- 
ness and marked success. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE,—Central. The first Thursday even- 
ing of June for several years has been devoted toa 
public hearing of the reports of the various socie- 
ties of: the church engaged in missionary work. 
This year the Woman’s H. M.S. reported over $2,100 
raised, including the value of thirteen boxes sent to 
nine States and Territories, Thus far the total col- 
lection for the American Board amounts to $2,587, 
of which $1,387, the regular offering, is larger than 
that of last year, and the special offering is the bal- 
ance, $1,200. 

; Connecticut. 

WATERTOWN.—The parsonage has been repaired 
and improved at the cost of about $1,000. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Robert Pegrum, has nearly completed the 
sixth year of his pastorate. 

STANWICH.—At the last communion thirty-tive 
new members, all but one on confession, were 
added. Seven were heads of families. This is the 
result of a recent revival. Rev. F. C. Potter is 
pastor. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Fort EDWARD.—Rev. B. Fay Mills has settled in 
this town about a mile from the center on the banks 
ofthe Hudson. He has just retired from a pastorate 
of one year in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 


Albany, the most prosperous period in its history. 


The congregations have been largely increased, and 
the membersbip is larger by about 200, He now re- 
sumes his former work as an evangelist, devoting 
his whole time to that service. 


BINGHAMTON.—First. At the morning service 
last week Sunday the pastor announced the death 
of Rev. Eben Halley, who was pastor of this church 
for nearly ten years. Resolutions of condolence 
were passed by the church. Two years ago Mr. 
Halley preached the installation sermon of Rev. 
W. B. Thorp as pastor here. 

New Jersey. 

JERSEY CITY.—Waverly. This church, after ten 
years of weak existence had, two years ago, only 
thirty-one actual resident members. Since then 
sixty-nine persons have joined the church, fifty- 
three on confession. Congregations, from a maxi- 
mum of sixty, have risen to over 300, and when the 
Sunday school is in the congregation the house is 
overflowed. The evening congregations are twice 
as large as the morning, young people, largely Ger- 
man-Americans, prevailing in the community. The 
Sunday school has doubled in size. Institutional 
features are being added, greatly to the interest of 
the community. The pews were made free two 
yearsago. The present system of weekly offerings 
has doubled the revenue of thechurch. A mortgage 
of $5,000, as old as the house of worship, bas been 
partially paid off, and as a result of efforts now 
being made in the parish, in the Northern New 
Jersey Conference and elsewhere, the church ex- 
pects to burn the mortgage within a year. Rev. 
J.C. Emery is pastor. 

NEWARK.—First. The president of the Y. P. 8. 
<. E. has been made a member of the church com- 
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mittee, both asa means of keeping the church in- 
formed as to the work and plans of the society, and 
as a bond of union between them. The church has 
adopted the system of individual cups for the com- 
munion service. 

ORANGE.—The recent annual meeting disclosed 
@ prosperous condition. The membership is-now 
about 300, sixteen members having been added 
within the year, The total amount of money 
raised during the year is $8,725—nearly $35 per 
capita—of which about $6,500 was for home ex- 
penses. To foreign missions $690 were given, $230 
to local charities and $1,310 to home missions. The 
church revenue is raised mainly by the envelope 
system, The Junior Endeavor Society, under the 
pastor’s wife, is the banner society of the county in 
the matter of regular attendance, and at a large 
gathering of Junior Endeavorers was awarded the 
county banner. Mrs. Savage, the pastor’s wife, is 
the county superintendent of Junior Endeavorers. 


THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON.—First. The ordivation of Rev. 
Jeruchiro Oyabe, May 26, was an occasion of great 
interest. Mr. Oyabe was graduated from Howard 
University last year and since then he has been a 
student in Yale Divinity School. He has now gone 
torth to work among the Japanese in the Sandwich 
Islands under appointment by the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelican Association. 


THE INTERIOR. 
° Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First, The resignation of Rev. 
8S. P. Dunlap recently was a great surprise to the 
ehurch, with which he has been connected about 
nine years. The action is not explained as yet, but 
it will take effect about Sept. 1. 


Illinois, 

WILMETTE.—At the close of twenty years the 
church has decided to enlarge its building, and a 
canvass of the members finds all united for the en- 
terprise. The new house will cost $10,000, and no 
debt will be allowed to remain. The gift of a lot 
from Mrs. M. E Gates has encouraged the under- 
taking. 

Michigan, 

OLIVET.—Just before the State association met 
the fine clock, a gift of Roland Mather of Hartford, 
Ct., began to mark the time in the tower of the 
beautiful pew edifice. The pictures of Professor 
Ford and his generous wife, who left $150,000 to the 
various benevolent societies, occupied conspicuous 
positions in the auditorium. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

BLAIRSBURG.—At the close of special meetings, 
conducted by Evangelist Tillett, twenty-nine mem- 
bers were received into fellowship, all but one on 
confession. Rev. Julius Marks is pastor. 

Sroux RApips.—The church recently cleared its 
debt on the parsonage. The value of the church 
property, now free from debt, is about $4,000. Rev. 
T. C. Walker is pastor. 

OrtumMWwA.—VFirst, At the last report there had 
been fifty-eight applications for membership, the 
first ingathering from the Chapman meetings. 
Rey. L. F. Berry is pastor. 

CouNCcIL BLUFFS.—This church, Dr. John Askin, 
pastor, has just closed a series of special meetings 
under the leadership of Evangelist Pearson. There 
were twenty-three additions on confession as a 
result. 

Minnesota. 

St. PAUL.—South Park. The entire work of the 
church under Rev. J. B. Drew is prospering well. 
About three-quarters of the whole resident member- 
ship attend the mid-week meetings. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Last week a council 
was called to consider the forming of a new church 
at the corner of Twenty-Sixth Avenue and Third 
Street. The holding of services under the H. M.S. 
was advised, aud that Immanuel Mission be moved 
to a new field. The removal of Open Door Church 
was considered also, and that it adopt institutional 


work entirely. 
Kansas. 


TONGANOXIE.—The church has been much encour- 
aged of late by increased interest and attendance 
on Sunday. At the last communion nine members 
were received, six on confession. Five were young 
women from the Sunday school. 


Nebraska. 


DopGe.—Rev. Arthur Farnworth has renewed 
the service at the Fairview outstation with encour- 
aging interest, and an efficient Sunday schoo! is 
now open. 
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CoLuMBUs.—Rey. A. J. Rogers bas a class of 
young people in Bible study composed mostly of 
the members of the Junior Endeavor Society, meet- 
ing immediately after the regular Junior meeting. 

ARLINGTON.—Mr. G. T. Nichols, a student of Ober- 
lin Seminary, is supplying here tor the summer. 
The church has just raised a debt which has hung 
over it for some time. On Children’s Day the col- 
lection for the missionary work of the Sunday 
School Society was nearly twice as large as the 
previous year. The outlook for the church is prom- 
ising. 

North Dakota. 

FormAN.—This church, yoked with Rutland and 
Cayuga, has a new pastor in Rev. J. H. Kevan, who 
is now on the field. Abundant rains have improved 
the prospect greatly, and the people are much en- 
couraged. The subscription for the salary has risen 
$100 above what was promised. 

South Dakota. 

EsmMOND.—Rey. G. W. Crater preaches here on 
alternate Sundays besides his regular work in 
Carthage, A new Sunday school of thirty-five mem- 
bers has been organized within six miles of this 
place, 

Colorado. 

BouLDER.—The pastor, Rev. Charles Caverno, has 
received some valuable aid from Rev. Henry King- 
man of the North China Seminary of late, and he 
will remain here during the summer. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington. 

Churches may be organized in many communities 
of the State as soon as the men and money are 
secured for their support. In several instances 
branch churches are organized, ip order to hold the 
people together until they can organize independ- 
ently.——Rev. H, H. Wikoff is visiting Washington 
in the interests of the C.C, B.S. He meets a cor- 
dial welcome everywhere. 

The church in Everett has broken ground for an 
edifice. The McMillin church has secured some 
property and is remodeling a building at small 
cost. A parsonage is also secured.——Twelve house- 
less churches in the State are waiting for funds 
with which to build. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

The Church Building Society is to make a grant 
of $1,200 toward buying a New West schoolhouse 
and remodeling it for a church in Salt Lake City 
Utah. This is to be Endeavor Church No. 9, and 
contributions from societies for this purpose are 
greatly desired. 

The suggestion has been made that each society 
in France might be helped by regular correspond- 
ence with some active society in the United States. 
Societies that would like to take part in such corre- 
spondence may obtain foreign addresses by writing 
to Secretary Baer. 

A society in Brattleboro, Vt., has been making 
a special effort to raise money for missions. Those 
that are earning wages agreed to give a day’s wages, 
or as large a proportion as they felt able, and the 
rest made self-denial gifts. The returns already 
received are several times the®amount that has 
usually been collected. 

The Endeavorers of Springfield, O., with whom 
the Ohio State convention is to be held this year, have 
offered to furnish free accommodation for fifteen 
hundred, and each Ohio society whose correspond- 
ing secretary has furnished the State secretary with 
the required statistical report is to be allowed to 
send one delegate to be thus entertained. 

The Endeavorers of Nebraska were fortunate in 
securing Rev. H. M. Ladd, D.D., of Cleveland, to 
give the last lecture in the missionary extension 
course, which closed in May. Having been to 
Africa twice in the interest of missions he was well 
able to tell of personal experiences in central 
Africa. The lecture was made doubly interesting 
by his views, which were brilliantly illustrated. The 
condition of the people in the dark continent 
seemed very real to every one. Dr. Ladd gave his 
lecture in eleven of the largest towns of Nebraska 
and everywhere he was greeted by appreciative 


audiences, At many places crowds were turned 
away. 
WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calis. 
APPLETON, Fayette G., to remain longer in Granby 
and Victory, Vt. : 
BEDFORD, Jno. N., Norris City, Ill, to Shabbona. Ac- 


cepts. aes 
BULL, Davy. W., formerly of Henrietta, N. Y., accepts 
call to Pitcher and Union Valley. 
ENMAN, Jas. D. (Meth.), to Magnolia, Mass. Accepts. 
EXTENCE, Geo., Toronto, to Williston, N.D. Accepts. 
HARDY, Edwin N., Holliston, Mass., accepts call to 
Quincy. 
JON ‘s Srugh W., to remain a year in Doon and Alvord, 
Io. Declines. 
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JONES, Jno. L., Oberlin Sem,, to Clearwater and Hasty, 
Minn. Accepts, 

KEVAN, Jas. H., Columbia, 8S. D., to Forman, Rutland 
and Cayuga, N. D. Accepts. t 
PILLSBURY, Jno. P., Newport, N. H., to People’s Ch., 

Indianapolis. Ind. 

PRATT, D. puller, junior pastor in Beecher Mmeortet 
Ch., TY ,to the senior pastorate. Accept 
PUL LAN, Fre phe k ‘., San Francisco, Cal., to Pilgrim 

Ch., P rovide nee, R.1. 
REEVES, Chas. E., Yale Sem., to Fairport, N.Y. Ac- 


cepts. a * 
SNELL, Chas. Y., San Diego, Cal., to Granite Falls, 


Minn. 

STEMEN, Jno. A., Como Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
to First Ch., Charles City, lo : 

THOMAS, J. A., New Haven, Mich., to Fifield and 
Butternut, Wis. Accepts. 

WALKER, Cornelius E., formerly of Glyndon, Minn., 
to Sherburne, Acc epts for one year. 

WILLIAMS, Jno, C., Stoneham, Mass,, to Linden Ch., 
Maiden, Mass 

WIL SON, é eno. R., Bangor Sem., to Temple, Me. Ac- 
cepts, anc has be gun work, 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BURHANS, Frank D., o. Park Ridge, IIL, May 24. Ser- 
mon, Su yt, James Tompkins, D. D,: other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. A. Young, Graham Taylor, D.D., J. F. Loba, 

Dp. D., A. M. Thome. 

ENGST ROM, Alfred P., o. Spencer Brook, Minn., May 31. 
Parts, Rev. "Messrs. 8. V. 8. Fisher, A. G. Nelson, H. N. 
Pringle. 

FISH, Sam. E., 0. Gettysburg, 8. D. Sermon Rev. D. ~ 
Tomlin; other parts, Rev, Messrs, ©. . Dat ley, L.A 
Brink, Julius Stevens, W. H. Thrall. 

HARLOW, 8. A., i. Salem St. Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
June —. ’ Sermon, Dr. Daniel Merriman: omer parts, 
Kev. Messrs. F. F. Emerson, A. Z. Conrad, D. I .E. 
Dodge. 

WOM cR, Parley P., o. and i, Somersville, Ct., June 12, 
Sermon, Prof. E. H, Curtis, i D.; other aa Rev. 
Messrs. L. P. Hitchcock, O . Means, C,H. Ricketts, 
DE, Jones, W. T. Brown, wn H. Gilbert. 

YOUGER, Frank A., o. Mt. Vernon, O.,June4, Sermon, 
Rev. Sydney Strong; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Alex. 
Milne, R. 8. Lindsay. 

YOUNG, Arthur G., 0. and i, Harvey, N. D., June 11. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Gimblett; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. FE. H. Stickney, C. H. Phillips, N. W. Hank- 
meyer, O. P.-Champlin. 

Resignations. 

Cc naw FORD, Oliver © » South Ave. Ch, By sac use, N, Y. 

DUNLAP, Sam. P., First Ch., Sprinefield, 

FRENCH, Edward G., Guildhall, Vt. tie. is called to 
Johnson. 

GIROUX, Louis F.. Emanuel Ch.,, Springfield, Mass. He 
is called toa profe ssorship in the French College of 
this city 

MILES, Arthur, Henry, Ill, to take oes June 30. 

SCOTFORD, Henry ©. L ake Linde n, Mich 

WHITHAM, Frank E., Berlin, Vt 

Churches Organized. 

PARKMAN, had tue May 26. Seven members. 

TYNDALL, 8S. D., reorganized June 7, 

Miscellaneous. 

BARTLETT, Edward O., Providence, R, L., has returned 
home, after a three months’ sojourn in ‘Texas. 

CUMMINGS, Ephraim C., and wife, Portland, Me., have 
sone to Europe, for a stay of a year or more. 

DELONG, David D., Arkansas City, Kan., expects to 
leave, July 1, for an extended vacation in the East. 

HOPKINS, Henry, Kansas City, Mo, sails in two weeks 
on a three months’ trip to Europe. 

NEWLANDS, Robert W., and wife, Port Byron, IIL, re- 
cently received a handsome roc ker from the members 
ot their church at their marriage anniversary. 

NORRIS, Thos. F., and wife, Somerset, Mass., received 
many friends from neighboring towns and cities on 
their twenty fifth wedding anniversary. Valuable 
gitts and warm congratulations were received. 

KICHARDSON, Albert M., and wife, Lawrence, Kan., 
after tifty years of servic @in the ministry, ¢ elebrate d 
the event recently in connection with their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary also. Among the many tokens 
ot vi ee and esteem was a purse of #100 in gold. 

SAER, Jno. B., and family, prmery of Cornish, Me., 
wit spe nd the summer fn England. 

SEWALL, Jno, L., Kansas City, Mo., will spend the 
summer in New England, supplying pulpits and en- 
gaging im newspaper work. 

WILLIAMS, Wm. D., San Francisco, Cal., has been in- 
vited to occupy the pulpit of Brompton Park Ch., 
Manchester, Eng., during the holidays of its pastor, 
Rey. Samuel Pearson. 


—_ — 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 14. 
Mrs. Nathan¥el Greene presided, and from 

John 21 drew the comfort that the Master is 

mindful of physical as well as spiritual needs, 

and selected ‘Feed my sheep,” “ Feed my 
lambs,’’ as the special message for the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Capron spoke of the fact that 
while the body cries out if it is starved, the 
starving soul is sometimes silent, and sug- 
gested that a summer opportunity of “ nothing 
special to do today ’’ may be a “ special oppor- 
tunity to get something new from the Word.” 

Miss Monroe spoke in the same line of thought, 

and Mrs. Kellogg called attention to the fact 

that the message of eternal life was given to 
the woman of Samaria while our Lord was 
sitting weary and resting by the well-side, 

and said she sometimes thought it almost a 

disadvantage to have so little contact with 

any but very good people, quoting a remark 
of Robert West ip a St. Louis prayer meeting, 

“You are too comfortable here—you need 

persecution.” 

The calendar topic being prayer for the 
women of Micronesia, Miss Child read extracts 
from the diary of Miss Abellat Ruk. Extracts 
were also read from the diary of Miss Crosby 
a. Kusaie, showing her pleasure in being 
agaiv in her chosen field, and her comfort in 
having health to work there. Mrs. J. H. 
De Forest spoke of a recent meeting in Shang- 
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hai to organize a society for the prevention of 
foot-binding. A maimed, bound foot was ex- 
hibited, and strong sentiment against the cus- 
tom was expresscd. No bound foot is allowed 
within the palace, and the practice is lim- 
ited to the middle class, 

Mss. Capron told of the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Woman’s Board, which 
she had attended at Toronto, and spoke of the 
president, Mrs. McCallum, the mother of nine 
children, three of whom are missionaries, two 
in Turkey and one in Ceylon; also of the trib- 
ute paid to Mrs. Williams, in whose death the 
board lost a highly-valued co-worker and 
treasurer. Miss Maggie Melville was pres- 
ent, now under appointment to West Africa, 
where she will join her sister, Miss Helen 
Melville. The young ladies, desiring to make 
her a gift, heeded the desire of the mission- 
aries in that station for a striking clock. 

It was not forgotten that this was a prayer 
meeting, and many petitions were offered in 
connection with the various interests men- 
tioned. Mrs. Thompson urged that the calen- 
dar topics be carefully regarded during the 
summer. Mrs. Goodell spoke tenderly of the 
continued ill health of the president of the 
Board, Mrs. Judson Smith, which has so pro- 
longed her absence, of the encouragement in 
her convalescence, and then led in the closing 
prayer that health and activity may speedily 
be restored. 

‘God be with us till we meet again’ was 
sung, and it was announced that the meetings 
would be suspended until Sept. 20. 


a 


THE ANNIVERSARY AT ANDOVER. 


Every year at the anniversary season the 
seminary town of Massachusetts for a few 
days has an added attraction for every loyal 
son of Andover, and the charm which this 
locality with all its beautiful natural adorn- 
ment and its educational opportunities works 
even on temporary residents or occasional 
visitors is not without its effect at these 
times on those who, for a longer or shorter 
period, have lived in this atmosphere of 
classic shades and ancient balls. That this 
season was no exception was witnessed on 
every hand, and that the exercises of the 
eighty-seventh year were of unusual merit 
was the unanimous comment. 

The anniversary sermon last week Sunday, 
by Prof. E. C. Smyth, D. D., president of the 
faculty, to the graduating class, was preached 
from the text 2 Cor. 2; 16: ‘* And who is sufti- 
cient for these things ’ For we are not as the 
many corrupting the word of God: but as of 
sincerity, but as of God, in the sight of God, 
speak we in Christ.’’ Truth in ministers and 
churches was the central thought of the 
preacher’s words. Its power is conditioned 
by its relation to the gospel, but its subordi- 
nation as an authority to any other principle 
not of the truth is a sacrifice of its value and 
a hindrance to its real mission. : 

The discussion at the alumni meeting of The 
Training of Men for the Ministry was full of 
helpful suggestions, presented as it was from 
various standpoints. President Franklin Car- 
ter, speaking of the college instruction of men 
for the ministry, contrasted the opportunities 
and teachers of the present with those of a 
generation ago. He noted among the tenden- 
cies which are diminishing the proportion of 
college men who go to the seminary, special- 
ties in study, the reserve of professors in their 
personal relations with students and the neg- 
lect of the modern and ignorance of the an- 
cient languages. The Spirit and Method of 
Training was the theme of Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie. The feeling that one is in the world 
for the same purpose as Christ should be the 
only spirit of his workers, and an exhaustive 
study of what that purpose was, with the 
Bible in the heart as in the hand, is the true 
training demanded by the times. The min- 
ister must face the world and satisfy its in- 
quiries. His profession must be his business, 
his teacher the world. 
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Dr. E. C. Moore discussed the value of Bib- 
lical criticism and theological investigation 
to the pastor, showing that there should be no 
cleft between the intellectual and religious 
life, but the authority which is in the Word 
should be used for the help of men, and no 
man should be a pastor unless held by an in- 
tellectually sound theology. He is not called 
to teach his investigation, but at any rate let 
him impress his hearers with the fact that he 
says what he believes, and with all charity to 
others’ opinions. The special training of mis- 
sionaries, as set forth by Rev. G. H. Gutter- 
son, begins in the home, and thereafter should 
be as thorough as for any work in the minis- 
try. In the foreign field especially every 
power and talent of the missionary is needed. 
His field is the world and no place is too small 
for his whole self. 

The graduates, numbering eighteen, have 
made an enviable reputation for themselves 
as a whole and individually during the year, 
and according to the repeated testimony of 
their professors and of the alumni and guests 
present the eight men who represented their 
class upon the platform at the auniversary 
exercises excelled the efforts of former classes 
for years preceding in the credit which they 
did this institution and its instructors. The 
prayer for special blessing on the young men 
as they stood grouped around the altar at the 
close of the exercises was offered by Dr. A. H. 
Quint. The examinations also passed off to the 
credit of the students of the different classes 
and to the satisfaction of interested visitors. 
At a session of the Society of Inquiry a stir- 
ring address was given by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
on Practical Views of the Missionary Work 
in Turkey, in which he outlined in thrilling 
words the earnest labor of faithful servants 
and the crimes of those whose atrocities have 
sounded “ the death knell of the Turkish em- 
pire.”’ 

Several alumni meetings of a social and 
business character were held, and appropri- 
ately, at the first session, after the address of 
Dr. Hamlin, Rev. T. L. Gulick acting as mod- 
erator, an ardent spirit of sympathy with 
the many graduates of Andover who have 
worked in Armenia and of the thousands of 
victims slain in innocence was voiced in fit- 
ting resolutions, urging united prayer for a 
cessation of the causes of such sorrow and 
suffering. The report of necrology, prepared 
with the utmost exactness and skill by the 
secretary of the association, Rev. C. C. Car- 
penter, showed that forty-two of the alumni 
and two visitors had died. As a new visitor 
Judge W. G. Bassett of Northampton has been 
elected. Ata later meeting the alumni asso- 
ciation was reorganized, and a constitution 
was adopted which requires the payment of 
one dollar annually by each member. The 
alamui dinner was largely attended and was 
an occasion of merry feasting in more than 
one sense. President D. T. Fiske, D.D., of 
the board of trustees called for toasts, which 
were ably responded to by Pres. E. C. Smyth, 
Prof. George Harris, Dr. G. L. Walker, Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, Rev. W. A. Keese, Rev. 
G. A. Tewsbury, Rev. E. M. Noyes, Dr. J. H. 
De Forest and Rev. T. L. Gulick. BS. 2.8. 

— 


EDUOATION. 


— Harlan P. Amen, principal of River- 
view Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the appointment of principal of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, N. H. 

—— Special interest attaches to the Willis- 
ton Seminary anniversary exercises next week 
in view of the fact that June 24 marks the 
completion of 100 years since the birth of 
the founder of the school, Samuel Williston. 
There will be an unusually attractive array 
of speakers on Monday, Founder’s Day, which 
has been celebrated every year since Mr. Wil- 
liston’s death in 1874. 

— A marked revival scene following the 
baccalaureate sermon by Rev. A. C. Garner of 
Paris, Tex., was a unique feature in connec- 
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tion with Commencement week at Tillotson 
Institute, May 30-June 5. All the students, 
save one, in the boarding department gave 
their hearts to Christ. On Tuesday evening 
the Cantata of Esther was given to a crowded 
house. The year has been a successful one, 
with a slight increase in the number of stu- 
dents, 

—— The program for the Lakeview Assem- 
bly, South Framingham, July 23-Aug. 5, shows 
that the New England Chautauqua is fully 
abreast of the best gatherings of its class in 
the attractions which it offers. As heretofore, 
Dr, J. L. Hurlbut will have charge of the nor- 
mal Sunday school work, and the departments 
of music, physical culture, New Testament 
Greek, household science, literature and chil- 
dren’s classes are assigned to well-known ex- 
perts in their particular fields. Five special 
days are provided for, July 31 being Patriotic 
Day. Full particulars as to expense, etc., can 
be secured by sending for a circular to 3 Som- 
erset Street, Boston. 

—— Another institution in the ‘ Black 
Belt,” which is doing excellent work, is the 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Westside, Miss. The Commencement ad- 
dress, May 29, was by Hon. J.T. Montgomery, 
an ex-slave and the only Negro member of the 
constitutional convention of 1890. The exhi- 
bition of the five industrial departments, viz. : 
blacksmithing, printing, shoe-making, car- 
pentry and agriculture, was most ‘creditable 
to the pupils. The fourteen members of the 
faculty, with two exceptions, are colored, and 
for the first time white Jadies were among the 
visitors on this occasion. The college belongs 
to the State and next year girls will be ad- 
mitted. Seven young men were graduated 
with the degree of B. 8. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE RECENT ACTION OF JAPAN CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS. 

A pastor of a Japanese church, who is now 
studying at Yale, sends us bis interpretation 
—and it is a cheering one—of the recent for- 
ward step taken by his fellow-Christians at 

home. 





The last mail from Japan is indeed interest- 
ing, for the Kumiai churches (the Congrega- 
tional), in their annual meeting, declared that 
henceforth the Home Missionary Society of 
the Kumiai churches will receive no pecuniary 
aid from the American Board. This is as 
encouraging as the news of our recent victory 
over China, and will prove eventually, it 
seems to me, a sign of the triumph of the 
mission cause, 

The Kumiai churches have, from the very 
first, maintained independency, not only re- 
garding their church polity, but in their pe- 
cuniary matters as weil. They have main- 
tained the principle which has been dear to 
them all through their history, with perhaps 
a slight exception here and there, that ‘‘ we 
do not receive or organize any church which 
cannot stand pecuniarily independent,” and 
now the history of a quarter of a century has 
shown the soundness of this principle. 

Although these churches have been inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, yet the home 
missionary society, which is composed of their 
members, has been in the habit of yearly re- 
ceiving aid from the Board. This has been 
due to the infancy of their churches and also 
to their desire to push their work as vigorously 
as possible. But now they have made a deci- 
sion, not hurriedly, but with a firm conviction 
after years of matured thought. They believe 
the time has come when, unsupported by any 
means whatever, they can carry on their work 
more enthusiastically and vigorously than 
otherwise. 

This action does not mean that our connec- 
tion with the missionaries of the Board and 
their friends in this country is severed, or that 
we do vot care for receiving any pecuniary 
help which, of course, if it comes as a dona- 
tion, whatever quarter it may come from, will 
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always be gladly received. It does mean that 
we have grown so large that the “age of 
reason ”’ has already set upon us and we are 
ready to take the sole responsibility of the 
evangelization of the country upon our own 
shoulders. We are grateful for all that the 
missionaries and their friends have done for 
us. What we have gained in the past makes 
our future bright. We have every reason to 
believe that our journey will be as happy and 
prospero@in the future as it has been in the 
days gone by, until we reach the desired 
haven. We all hope that our attitude of 
filial love for the missionaries will be strength- 
ened with our ripened experience, and the 
cause for which they came and to which we 
responded praying and working together and 
which has already brought some conspicuous 
results will, in His due time, be crowned with 
immortal glory in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
New Haven, Ct. K. TsuNASHIMA, 


A REAL UNION EFFECTED. 

In The Congregationalist, May 16, a very sen- 
sible suggestion is made after quoting from 
Dr. G. R. Leavitt that ‘there are Baptiste, 
Congregationalists, Disciples, Episcopalians, 
Methodists and Presbyterians in The Congre- 
gationalist’s Oriental party.”’ The suggestion 
is: ‘‘ Now let them in the intervals of sight- 
seeing work out a practical basis of church 
union. Here’s achance for a document that 
shall vie in fame with the Lambeth-Chicago 
platform.” 

‘* A practical basis of church union”? is just 
such as the new People’s Church in Worcester 
has adopted, which I have had the honor of 
forming in 1895, with forty-three members, 
representing Free Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Methodists, Presbyterians and Nothing- 
arians. The creed is thoroughly Evangelical 
and the government is Congregational. To 
the recognition council in January ministers 
and laymen of five denominations were invited. 
We call it the ‘Greendale People’s Church,” 
Greendale being a suburb of Worcester. We 
are now raising the money for achurch edifice. 
Why is not this a good way to start a church? 
Our contributions will be small at present, 
but, such as they are, will go to tha@/ongrega- 
tional societies. Indeed, there is nowhere 
else for them to go. We are Congregational 
in all but name, and what better name than 
People’s Church? This is apcstolic and 
Christlike. Not of Paul or Apollos, but of 
Christ. W. T. SLEEPER. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE SOUTH. 

If there was ever a time for an aggressive, 
positive move for our church in the South it 
is now. I would not underestimate the school 
work. Its claims every intelligent American 
knows; yet I am deeply sensible of the fact 
that the great importance of the church work 
is not fully understood by our brethren in the 
North. This is due partly to the false stand- 
ard of measurementtuken. The strength and 
real good of our system of religious instruction 
can never be seen by counting numbers and 
by money raising. To geta right measure of 
Congregationalism in the South it is ntces- 
sary to compare its influence with that of the 
other denominations in the community. In 
point of numbers the comparison may be fifty 
to 500 or 150 to 2,500, and yet everywhere our 
church stands among the very first for the 
highest good of the people. Many illustrations 
could be given. Here isa little church known 
to me of thirty members in a town having two 
large churches, In three years that little 
church caused a revolution in Sunday schoo) 
methods and, in many respects, became a 
model that was readily copied by the others. 

The prospect for Congregationalism among 
the colored people was never so bright as now. 
Up to the present it has been laying founda- 
tion stones, but if wisely pushed the future 
will reveal substantial superstructures. In 
Washington we have three Congregational 
churches among our people and a mission in 
a large and inviting field. That mission ought 
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to be pushed and within a few months an 
other church organized, but our ideal of money- 
getting, together with our poverty, greatly 
limits our ability. Our young pastors are 
men of self-respect and self-reliance, who feel 
cramped because they have thus far had to 
lean so heavily upon the older and stronger 
churches. But how could it be otherwise? 

Of all contributors to Southern education 
and religious work our Northern Congrega- 
tionalists stand among the first to give to 
every good work regardless of place or sect. 
Educators of other denominations often speak 
of the great and widespread generosity of 
Congregationalists and of their ready response 
to outside appeals. Is the time not at hand, 
however, for a stronger denominationalism at 
the South and an aggressive move such as 
has not been heretofore ? 8. N. B. 





WHAT MEN SAY. 
Laissez faire is a lie, black as the smoke 
of hell!—President Stryker of Hamilton College. 

—— Ideals are realities. Imagination is see- 
ing. Skepticism is ignorance.—Lyman Abbott. 

—— I do not share the fears of the unthink- 
ing that our American cities are going from 
bad to worse. There is more civic spirit alive 
today, in my opinion, in the breasts of Ameri- 
cans than in any other period of our history. 
—President Seth Low of Columbia College. 

— Arbitration, to be successful, must be 
based upon strong labor organizations, else it 
will result, as is apparently the case in France, 
in preventing the laborers from improving 
their condition. The organization, too, must 
be as wide as the competitive area. This is 
one reason why it has been successful in 
building trades, seeing that the competitive 
area is limited to a given locality or city.— 
Prof. John R. Commons. 

—— So far as the church is concerned as an 
idea and ideal, I think there is nothing wrong 
with that. It is the hope of the world. It 
holds out the only hope of social reform and 
permanent improvement. I am always sorry 
when I see persons engaged in the work of 
social reform after cutting loose from the 
church. Without what the church gives they 
are in danger of leaving all sense of bounds. 
You can never tell where such a person will 
land.—Prof. R. T. Ely. 

—— I protest against the success of Christ’s 
ministers being tried by figures of sittings 
and money. One minister labored for three 
years night and day and when his ministry 
was suddenly closed he had only a roomful 
of people. But one man was St. John and 
one woman was St. Mary Magdalene. A 
Raphael counts more than hundreds of clever 
impressionist sketches. One saintly soul 
reared by a patient ministry will weigh down 
in the scales mobs of hearers.—Rev. John Wat- 
son, ‘* lan Maclaren.” 

—— The great question of our time is simply 
this, What is the Bible? There are two ways 
of dealing with this question—one is the ec- 
clesiastical way, one is the way of scholarship. 
It is the prerogative of the court of last resort 
to say whether this or that utterance does or 
does not contravene our confessional state- 
ments regarding inspiration. The church, in 
her judicial capacity, cannot settle the great 
debate upon this question. She cannot stop 
it. The debate is going on and will go on, 
and it must be in the hands of men who have 
special aptitude for the work.—F'rancis L, 
Patton, President of Princeton College. 

— I think that a few of the leading na- 
tions of the earth have become so highly civ- 
ilized that there is very little chance of their 
making war upon one another. For instance, 
the United States, England and Germany will 
probably never go to war with each othere 
Ido not think that any one of these nations 
would go to war either for the sake of going 
to war or for glory. I am of the opinion, also, 
that such nations as France, Austria, Italy 
and Spain will soon follow suit, but we should 
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not reckon from that that war is to cease. 
Other nations have yet to pass through the 
same stage of civilization that we are just 
emerging from, and they must, of necessity, 
fight it out.—Hiram Maxim, maker of the Maxim 
machine gun. 


JOHN ALBERT BROADUS. 


In view of Dr. J. A: Broadus’s long con- 
nection with the International Sunday School 
Committee and of the fact that he was well 
known in Congregational circles this estimate 
of his character and his method of achieve- 
ment will be of interest. The selection is 
taken from an article in The Biblical World 
by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson of the University 
of Chicago: 


Whatever Dr. Broadus became by specializ- 
ing himself, whether he was scholar, preacher, 
teacher, or organizer and administrator, it 
was always the man behind the specialist that 
made the peculiar value of what he was. It 
was a case of character, still more than of 
capacity. The capacity, of course, did not 
lack; it was abundant in volume and in va- 
riety. But it was at bottom a moral, more 
than a mental, power and virtue that dis- 
tinguished Dr. Broadus from his fellows. 
Indeed, I think it might be truly said that 
the clear moral quality in him actually in- 
creased and purified his intellectual faculties. 
He was mentally wiser, because he was mor- 
ally so clear. His exquisite candor, for ex- 
ample, which was not mere cold candor, but 
warm, vital sympathy, enabled him to see 
things far more truly as they were, because 
he saw them in a white light supplied from 
within himself. The sympathy which his 
candor was, not only did not disqualify him 
for seeing the truth, but it helped him see it 
by quickening his vision with pulses from the 
heart. 

Dr. Broadus was naturally, I think, a very 

roud, that is, a very high-spirited, man. 

here could not be a wider mistake than to 
conceive the meekness and modesty of his 
disposition and demeanor as due to any want 
on his part of a sensitive honor, a just self- 
respect. He was proudly and nobly jealous 
for his own native South; and to me it was a 
fit and a beautiful thing to behold the fine 
fidelity to what he conceived to be the fair 
claims of his section, with which he always 
performed his office of reconciler between the 
two mutually estranged parts of his one be- 
loved country. He made no unmanly obei- 
sances. He stood straight before his country- 
men of the North, while he stretched out sin- 
cere hands of proffered fraternal fellowship 
to them. It was a splendid, it was better, it 
was a persuasive and ennobling, exhibition of 
manhood. 

We should be doing Dr. Broadus the one 
wrong which of all possible wrongs he would 
himself most reproachfully regret not to rec- 
ognize and proclaim that what in him as man 
was thus worthy of praise belonged to him 
in his quality as Christian. His noblest vir- 
tues were not native fruit, but grafted. The 
original stock was good, that is, comparatively 
good, but it was the scions implanted that 
bore that rare and that ample fruitage of re- 
fined and beautiful character which we ad- 
mired in Dr. Broadus. I never knew any 
other man of whom this seemed to me quite 
so manifestly, 80 strikingly, so, may I say it? 
blazingly, dazzlingly true, as it seemed to me 
in Dr. Broadus’s case. . . . The present writer 
would himself feel, and he would, if he could, 
have every reader feel, that the achievement 
here celebrated was real achievement, and 
not a mere easy felicity ofnature. Dr. Broadus 
became what he was; became it, because, first, 
he had a peculiarly fine and high conception 
of the demand made by Christ upon the Chris- 
tian, and because, secondly, he put forth pe- 
culiarly ardent and peculiarly constant and 
sustained conscious effort to answer fully the 
demand thus transcendently conceived. His 
method was the simple method, the humble 
method, of obedience. Christ was literally 
his Master. 


LOVE FELLOWMEN—BUT GOD ALSO. 


Religion, as summed up by Jesus, consists 
in loving God and loving men. For a long 
time the world tried its best to manifest its 
love for God without cherishing in any special 
degree love for men. Architecture, poetry, 
art and music have done their best to express 
man’s adoration of the deity, while compara- 
tively little was done for the elevation and 
advancement of men by mutual helpfulness, 
Sympathy and love. At the present moment 
the pendulum is swinging to the opposite end 
of its arc, and men are trying to substitute 
fraternity for religion and to glorify the broth- 
erhood of men to the neglect of the fatherhood 
of God. 

Is it not possible for us to recognize and to 
maintain our proper relations to God and to 
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our fellowmen at the same time? Is it neces- 
sary for us to forget God in order to love our 
brethren? Will the casting aside of our first 
duty to God insure the better performance of 
our second duty to men? Is it necessary that 
God should be banished from our thoughts 
and affections before our hearts can become 
kind and tender towards his children? Asa 
fact of experience, which are the more tender 
in their ministrations of love—the godly or 
the godless? We may be very certain that 
something is wrong when the world pays at- 
tention to only one of the great command- 
ments, no matter which it may be. am per- 
fectly sure of one thing, and thaf™is that if, 
following out the present tendency, a tend- 
ency which undoubtedly had a worthy begin- 
ning but which is in danger of being carried 
too far, we are to make benevolence or char- 
ity, a kind feeling towards our fellowmen, 
the whole of religion, it will not be long before 
the foundations of both church and state will 
begin to disintegrate, and the whole fabric of 
society will be in danger, because God will 
largely disappear from human thought, and 
the world, like children enjoying themselves 
with the comforts provided by a father, yet 
thinking not of the father but only of them- 
selves, will have only one of the most natural 
fruits of religion, without religion itself—for 
there is no religion without God.—President 
Cyrus Northrop of the University of Minnesota. 


a — 


THE STRAIN ON THE ROUTINE 
WORKER. 


There is no worker in the church for whom 
I have profounder respect than the diocesan 
missionary. A missionary goes to Africa, and 
the attention of the whole church is directed 
to his heroism. A missionary goes to the far 
West, and the whole band of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary surround him with their sweet and 
helpful ministrations. But the missionary in 
the diocese is overlooked or forgotten. He 
cannot come, as the missionary bishop does, 
with his bright and breezy stories. His is not 
the bravery of the soldier who goes into bat- 
tle with his eyes fixed upon his flag, with mar- 
tial music sounding and with drums beating. 
His is the bravery of the man who, unseen 
and unknown, throws himself into the breach 
and bravely sacrifices himself. His is not the 
bravery of the gallant captain, standing on 
the bridge of his great ocean steamer. It is 
the bravery of the seaman who, when hope is 
gone, stands at his post and goes down with 
his ship.— Rev. Dr. D. Greer. 


I had rather ride, as I have done, for miles 
over the range of Lebanon in midwinter, 
through snow from three to ten feet deep, or 
in August, in the scorching sirocco, when the 
fig leaves curled up from the heat and dropped 
to the ground, and the granes were cooked on 
the clusters and turned white from the burn- 
ing blast; or journey among Druse and Bed- 
ouin robbers; or edit two Arabic newspapers 
with a Turkish censor waiting to cut out half 
the matter from the proof sheets an hour be- 
fore the time of issue; or preach in Arabic on 
a housetop in a bitter north wind, or by my 
tent door in harvest field, with the black flies 
swarming in clouds until the white canvas of 
the tent was as black as the tent of Kedar or 
Pittsburg; or read Arabic proof sbects until 
midnight, or teach Hodge’s theology through 
Arabic gutturals, than to undergo for a series 
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of years the mental and physical strain re- 
— of a foreign mission secretary.—Rev. 
r. Henry Jessup. 





HOW BUSINESS MEN LOOK AT IT. 

The Civic Federation of Chicago, in its 
crusade against gambling at race tracks, is 
receiving financial aid from merchants who 
say: 

Gambling among our employés is what we 
fear more than anything else. We can bear 
extravagance in living and even drinking to 
a certain extent, but so soon as we find out 
that one of our employés frequents the gam- 
bling table or the race track we at once begin 
to suspect him. We have found out that 
sooner or later, if that man continues his 
betting fancy, he will cheat us out of more or 
less money in some way or other. ... This 
action, we frankly admit, was not the result 
of any interest on the part of the members of 
our firm in the work of the Civic Federation, 
but was simply for our self-protection. Dur- 
ing the last two years we have lost small 
amounts through several employés who fre- 
quented the races, and we feel that if the 
temptation is removed no such losses will 
again appear. 








YounG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
as for general cooking. It has stood the test for 
thirty years and its value is recognized. 


Is Your 
Blood Pure 


If it is, you will be strong, vigorous, full of 
life and ambition; you will have a good appe- 
tite and good digestion; strong nerves, sweet 
sleep. 

But how few can say that their blood is 
pure! How many people are suffering daily 
from the consequences of impure blood, scrof- 
ula, salt rheum, rheumatism, catarrh, nervcus- 
ness, sleeplessness, and 

That Tired Feeling. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies, vitalizes and 
enriches the blood. Therefore, it is the medi- 
cine for you. 

It will give you pure, rich, red blood and 
strong nerves. 

It will overcome that tired feeling, create 
an appetite, give refreshing sleep and make 
you strong. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye today. 


Hood’s Pills 











the after-tinner pill and 
family cathartic. 25c. 





WIND CHAIRS. 


Every rattan manufacturer in this country issues a 
different catalogue of furniture. 
logues and select the gems from each collection, having 
regard to the essential points of comfort, sound construction 





We take all these cata- 


Our stock is thus composed of the most popular pieces 
of the whole country. 
found at any one or any three rattan warerooms, for it is 
chosen from many sources. 

In some cases we are enabled through our extensive 
dealings to effect a valuable saving in the prices ordinarily 
In no case is it ever possible to buy rattan 
furniture cheaper than the low prices at which we sell it. 

In our large stock may be found the many odd and 
interesting uniques which are usually hard to find. 


It is such a stock as cannot be 


We devote three times as much 


space to Rattan and Willow as any other furniture house. 
Send for our Catalogue of Rattan Furniture, 96 pages, inclosing three 2-cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The measure of improvement in general 
trade still continues as full as at any time 
since recovery first set in. Indeed, there are 
indications that as the weeks elapse this move- 
ment for greater prosperity is gathering force 
and impetus. The situation today is so bright 
and hopeful that no intelligent man would 
attempt to question or deny the enormous 
progress which has been made in dispelling the 
gloom and depression which had settled down 
like a pall upon the country. The croakers 
and the bears, being thus at a loss for unfavor- 
able factors and bugbears, have unlimbered 
their long distance field glasses and profess to 
see in October, when the bond syndicate’s 
contract with the government expires, the 
death-knell of the present revival in general 
trade. 

Providing these pessimists really believe in 
their own predictions, we think that the fall 
season will show how egregiously they have 
been mistaken, The only thing which will at 
all operate to produce the retrogression which 
the bears predict will be failure of the corn 
crop. Corn is king in the West and the rev- 
enues of the granger group of railroads are 
affected in the same proportion as the yield 
of this important staple. At present, how- 
ever, the prospects are for an enormous yield 
of corn. 

In the speculative world the features of the 
week have been the strength of foreign ex- 
change, the advance in Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company’s shares and the smart recovery in 
those of the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad. Regarding the first, it 
is expert opinion that in spite of the strength 
of exchange there will be no gold exports so 
long as the bond syndicate’s contract endures, 
and when it expires in October we shall be 
in the midst of the season when we import 
rather than export the yellow metal. 

Tennessee Coal and Iron has advanced on 
good earnings and the higher prices for iron 
now obtaining, the rise in the product repre- 
senting almost entire profit to the company. 
A month ago certain houses on “ the street”’ 
had information that Tennessee Coal and Iron 
would sell at very much higher prices, and 
the senior member of one of the most promi- 
nent Wall Street houses, who, not long ago, 
became a director in the company, told his 
personal friends that Tennessee Coal and Iron 
would sell at 40inashort time. Susquehanna 
& Western stocks recovered on the report 
that its maturing payments had been financed 
and that a new interest, which just came 
into the company, had advanced ready funds. 

In the local market the most talked of sub- 
jects are the control of the New York & New 
England by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the leasing of the Concord & 
Montreal by the Boston & Maine, The heavy 
advance in New England preferred is indeed 
significant, and a prominent Boston railroad 
man who should know, if anybody does, is 
reported to have said that there is not the 
least question that the New Haven has se- 
cured the New England. If the New Haven 
has secured its smaljer rival, the affairs of the 
latter will doubtless be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized. Thatis, the present mortgages will be 
retired for a consolidated bond paying a 
smaller rate of interest. 

Regarding the Concord & Montreal story, 
the lease is merely a question of time? The 
Boston & Maine, in securing the road, would 
be simply following out its manifest destiny. 
The not distant future will probably witness 
but three railroad systems in New England, 
and possibly only two. 

OO ——— 

Almsgiving is not a substitute for rever- 
ence, obedience, worship. If God is nothing 
to the giver and nothing to the receiver, there 
is in the whole transaction no relation to God 
whatever. And if our so-called religion is to 
be brought down to this plane, how long, 
think you, will it be before the whole tone of 
human society and of individual life will show 
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the very great need of the personal realiza- 
tion of God as the governor of the universe 
dispensing justice as well as the Father of 
men loving and seeking their love ?— President 
Northrop of Minnesota University. 





TEMPERANOE. 


—— The latest census bulletin says that in 
1890 of 71,412 saloon keepers in the United 
States 2,275 were women, and of 55,807 bar 
keepers only 147 were women. 


— Not a few of the Presbyterian congre- 
gations in Ireland are splitting into factions, 
disputing over quality and strength of the 
wine to be used at the Lord’s Supper. 

—— Sir G.orge Goldie, who has succeeded 
Sir George Baden-Powell as governer of the 
Royal Niger Company, recently addressed the 
Native Races and the Liquor Traffic United 
Committee of Great Britain. He showed, to 
quote The Christian World, 


That the imposition of European rule upon 
the native races of Africa, by insuring peace 
and security amongst the tribes, really tended 
to the increase of intemperance unless steps 
were tuken to prohibit the introduction of 
liquor. He gave overwhelming evidence of 
statistics upon this head, aad expressed the 
opinion that the mere raising of the duties 
would do no good. To the objection that if 
this trade were prohibited the Negro would 
be engaged in no other, he replied by showing 
that where prohibition had been carried out 
trade had, after the first check, revived, and 
was now far larger than ever before. He also 
showed that it would be easier to prevent 
omuggling than if the duties were simply 
raised, and ably disposed of the objection that 
it would be difficult to get the other Powers 
to agree. 


— The American Grocer is authority for 
the following statistics: 


CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA IN UNITED STATES. 
Distilled Malt All 


spirits, Wines. liquors. sorts. 
Gallons. Gallons, Gallons. Gallons. 
Af 13.67 15.53 

45 15,2 17.16 

44 15.10 17.04 

48 16.08 18.04 

Ll 15.18 16,82 





The same paper printed also a statement of 
the aggregate amounts of beverages in gallons 
consumed in 1894, which is of interest as show- 
ing the comparisons between alcoholic and 
non-alcoholic drinks: 





Consumption, Gallons, 
BOOP cpccccccccccceccccvccscccccsessccccevcevoscecses 1,036,319,222 
Coffee—1 pound = 2 gallons .........e.eeeeeeeee 930,017,292 
Tea—| pound= 6 gallons..........ceeceeeseeeere 540,809,390 
Other kinds spirituous liquors (incl 

WIMEB) ove ccccccccsccccccscccccccccceccccscccecese 111,834,333 
Cocoa—I pound= 1 gallon ...........eeeeee neers 21,948,545 





Total alcoholic and non-alcoholic beverages. .2,640,928,782 
—_—_ 


OOMMENOEMENT DAYS. 


The following is a list of Commencement and Anni- 
ersary days of the leading educational institutions: 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 26 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 27 
Berea, Berea, Ky., June 26 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 27 
Colby, Waterville, Me., July 3 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 20 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H. June 26 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 20 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 27 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass , Jute 26 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 27 
Middiebury, Middlebury, Vt., June 26 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 20 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 26 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass., June 25 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct., June 27 
Tulane, New Orleans, La., June 20 
Union, Albany, N. Y., June 27 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt.. June 26 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 25 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Cv., June 26 


Williams, Williamstown, Mass., 

Worcester Polytechnic Inst., Worcester, Mass., June 20 

Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 26 
SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES. 


Abbot, Andover, Mass., June 25 
North Wisconsin, Ashland, Wis., June 26 
Norwich, Norwich, Ct., June 25 
Phillips, Andover, Mass., June 20 

June 21 


Pinkerton, Derry, N. H., 
Thayer, Braintree, Mass , June 25 
Vermont, Saxton’s River, Vt., June 20 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ), .cosia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

é i ‘on t Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

fuiled. Prescribed el endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, “*] 
directions, testimonials, etc., to Jy 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Depression. 


Formula on | Every Bottle 





Financial. 





Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
‘Pret Goi san. ee 


Please mention The Congreqgationalist. 


















HIGH OITY, COUNTY 
JD 2 GRADE AND sTATE 
JD) BONDS, 


7 PAYING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST. 

4) We make a specialty of High Class 

(a? Securities, suitable for permanent In- 
‘ vestment. 

A Correspondence solicited, 


(i Y SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 Wall Street, New York. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Pinancial Agent, 
#08 Century Buliding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 


(TT? 















Wesleyan, Wilbraham, Mass. June 20 
Wheaton, Norton, Mass., : June 26 Bought for Cash. 
Williston, June 25 CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT A LARGER SALARY MEANS TO 
A MINISTER. 

Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, in a letter to The 
Springfield Republican, utters some straight- 
forward, forceful truths about the minister 
and his salary. After referring to the popular 
skepticism and sneers upon this matter he 
says: 

There is no doubt a great deal of worldli- 
ness in the ministry, and when this world- 
liness defends itself by hiding in devotional 
language and under the ‘‘ guidance of the 
Holy Spirit”? a man is led to select a larger 
salary or his mouth is opened and he is led 
to prophesy in tongues and call said larger 
salary ‘‘a wider field of usefulness’; we 
all understand and, feeling comfortably 
acute, say to one another that we wish he 
would say right out that he was going for 
cash or because he wanted to pay his debts 
or make bigger ones—and end it. Why 
should he lay the brunt of the ratter on 
the Holy Spirit? ... 

This sounds very well, and it is true now 
and then, but whenever it is true it is 
a distinct and overwhelming misfortune 
to any genuine preacher and a disaster to 
a whole community—if such a call comes. 
But it does not need to be true, and the 
assumption that it is, whenever made, is 
a direct challenge to every minister of the 
gospel and an insult to every church.... 

There is hardly a church anywhere that 
does not pay its minister more than he 
has been paid before, and there is hardly 
a minister anywhere who would not feel 
ashamed of his salary and draw his pay 
like a punishment if he thought himself, 
or thought others thought, that money 
was not a subordinate factor in his life. 
It is simply a matter of fact, and not only 
a law of the gospel but a law of art, and 
it governs every calling which is a calling 
of expression, that just in proportion as 
a man really has anything to say he can- 
not be bought and he lives to say it, and 
(other obligations considered, of course) 
he will go where he can say his message 
best and where he can make the most men 
feel it and where it will live when he is 
dead, And now what follows? It follows 
that nine times out of ten a larger salary 
is the inevitable accompaniment of a larger 
audience, and a still larger salary means an 
audience of leaders, and a still larger salary 
means an audience of cities and States and 
continents, 

Why is the salary larger? The demand is 
greater and the supply smaller. A man 
is held to ahigher ideal by men with greater 
gifts of listening. They know and long for 
the best in him—what no one else can give 
—the rarest and the most exhausting. He 
needs longer and costlier vacations and 
stimulus, and all the thousand and one little 
vacations of money—the daily rests and 
freedoms that keep a man in training and 
at leisure from himself. He must not be 
troubled about money—men who are trou- 
bling about it all the week want to feed 
from a soul every Sunday fresh with an- 
other world, and not overridden by this one. 
It therefore follows that it is a simple fact 
that the larger opportunity for a man to 
give himself tothe world go together. And 
then the question comes in each individual 
case: Which does this man accept—the op- 
portunity or the money? The answer is to 
be found not in the circumstances, but 
in the character and force of the man. The 
real question to avy preacher who is liable 
to be wanted where they can pay for what 
they want is a question of comparative 
obligations, of spiritual supply and de 
mands—a question of his own soul and the 
place it can fill or the place it cannot fill, as 
the case may be. 

—_— — 


HONOR THE OOUNTRY PARSON. 


Where would London be without the 
stream of fresh blood that pours into her 
veins from many a rural parish? Where 
would city Christianity be without the men 
and women of strong, stable character that 
are added from the country? Who made 
their character? This man who is unheard 


of, who is too often badgered abcut raising 
money, who bas the lowest stipend, who 
goes home feeling himself a burden on the 
Let him lift,up his head. His is 


church, 
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lasting work, for he has wrought in im- 
perishable material—not in silver or gold, 
but in the souls of men. His Master know- 
eth: his reward remaineth. Year after year 
some nameless monk labors on a rough 
block in some cathedral column till it turns 
into the very likeness of Christ. He dies, 


W.L.DoucLas 
3 SHOE, 2 


4, $3.50 Fine CALF & KANGAROO, 








and they bury him in a forgotten god: 4 $3.59 POLICE,3 SOLES, 
every morning the light streaming throug . WORK! . 

the eastern window over the head of Christ 9259 82-0 KINGMENS, 
as from the eyes of the Judge touches with $2.$1,75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 


gold that image of the Lord wrought by his 
servant, and as the generations pace the 
aisles beneath, high above them, beautiful 
and unchanging, remains the unknown 
worker’s memorial. —Rev. John Watson (Ian 
Maclaren), 


popes. 
$259%2.91.75 
Fe yet DONGOLA, 
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Pilaoy BROCKTON,MASS. ~ 
Over --=¢ Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
They Sonal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can, 










Substitutes for Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate Are Dangerous. 
Because they cost less, many substitutes are of- 

fered, some of which are dangerous, and none of 
which will produce the same effect as the genuine. 
Insist upon having “ Horsford’s”’ whether buying a 
bottle of Acid Phosphate or “ phosphate ”’ in a glass 
of soda. 
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BUFFALOLITHIA WATER: 


In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 


Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and rig -ay4 of Clinical é 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says « G 
“For some time 


L WAT’ in the preperation ofG 
I have been using FFALO ITHIA ER artificial food for in- 
fants. Cow's milk is the substitute usually resorted to Wucn the mother is not able to 
suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along 
with many others, to cow's milk, is its acidity. Human milk is always alkaline, but 
cow's milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost always 
acid. This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I directed 
her to in preparing the food, with immedi- 
use No.2 FF ate and continued good results. The 
water was added until the milk lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical 
Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: 


“TI have observed marked Spring No. 1, in 
beneficial results from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER th e dieordecs of 
Teething Infants. I have sent many patients of this class to Springs for the use 
of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me cured or greatly 
benefited.” 

This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 


bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 

















Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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‘New Rochester’ 
Nickel or Gilt 


Sewing 


Lamp 


without glassware , 
will be sent ex- 
,_ Press paid to 
any address 
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Chimney and Shade 
sold everywhere, or 
we can supply you. 


We make 70 
other styles of 

















Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 













Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 








of health—a source of plea- the famous 
sure, the means of making 4 ‘New Roch- 
you feel better and do better. ester,’ lw 

You make it yourself right greatly improved.) 


The desideratum for a Summer Lamp; sufficient 
) light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. {Murray St.N-Y.. 


at home. Get the genuine. 
5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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THE OITY THAT MIGHT BE. 


The city that might be—the city that 
ought to be—this is the object of our faith, 
of our devotion. What might this city of 
ours—this New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus—what 
might it be, what ought it to be—how clean 
and bright and safe and healthful; how free 
from everything that could hurt or defile or 
destroy; how full of everything that could 
minister to the comfort and convenience 
and culture and happiness of the citizens; 
its laws how wisely and impartially ad- 
ministered; its burdens how equitably ad- 
justed; its curse, how swift and deadly 
upon all who seek to make spoil of its reve- 
nues; its officers, how diligent, how consci- 
entious, how selfdenying in the public 
service; its citizens, how prompt to respond 
to the call of the community; its property- 
holders, how ready each to bear his portion 
of the public burden; its helpless wards, 
how tenderly cared tor; its beggars and 
parasites, now sternly compelled to eat 
their own bread; its whole life, how in- 
stinct with justice and truth and righteous- 
ness, how vital with mercy and good will! 

This is the city which is coming down 
out of heaven from God—coming as fast as 
we make room forit. Itcomes very slowly, 
because there are so few who believe in it, 
and look for it, and make ready for it—ac- 
cording to our faith it must be unto us. 
For just as soon as the people begin to be- 
lieve in a city like this it will be here in all 
its glory. Nothing hinders its coming— 
nothing in the world—but our want of faith. 
Is it not true that the one thing needful is a 
little more of genuine civic religion? Never 
until some such ideal as this takes posses- 
sion of the thought of the people and kindles 
their enthusiasm shall we have good govern- 
ment in our cities.—Rev. Dr. Washington 
Gladden. 
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What a future might be to the civilization 
of the world if these two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations were in friendly harmony! What 
conquests might be won from ignorance and 
priestcraft and despotism! What strengthen- 


ing of popular rights, what elevation of the’ 


masses, what a spreading of science and arts 
and humanity and true liberty, what an up. 
lifting of all Europe, if these two leaders of 
modern democracy were hand in hand! And 
then, when one thinks of the future of Chris- 
tianity, that these two powerful civilizations 
are the leading representatives of the great 
truths which are to regenerate the world, that 
their enmity would put back the advance of a 
pure religion for generations, and their union 
would advance the Christian banner over 
new fields and in new directions, we may all, 
who care more for humanity than to gratify 
the narrow prejudices of race, pray and labor 
for the friendship and union of America and 
England.—C. L. Brace. 
—sillaialcanat 
I find the great thing in this world is, not 
so much where we stand, as in what direction 
we are moving.—O. W. Holmes. 
iaavhawa — aac eee 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV, A. A. MINER. 


Rey. Dr. Miner, without much doubt, was the most 
prominent Universalist clergyman in New England, 
As teacher, clergyman and citizen he had a lofty 
conception of his privilege and responsibility. 
Blessed with some worldly possessions he gave lib- 
erally to all educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions in which he wasinterested. As president ofthe 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, as a leader of 
the Prohibition party, as chairman of The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, and asa loyal supporter of 
The American Protective Association he always 
was radical and a heavy bitter in crusades against 
that which he deemed to be evil. He was born in 
Lempster, N. H , Aug. 17, 1814, and died in Boston, 
June 14. 








MISS SARAH J. LESTER. 


The career of Miss Lester, who lost her life by an 
elevator accident in Brooklyn. June 9, was a very 
successful career, though its ending was so un- 
timely. After graduation at Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary, she spent two years in South Africa in teach- 
ing. Returning she entered the service of the New 
West Commission, and spent ten years as a teacher 
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in Utah and as a speaker among the churches. The 
chief part of her service in Utah was in the town 
of Heber, which is almost wholly Mormon, and her 
prudence and success are evinced by the universal 
favor with which she was regarded by al! classes of 
the people. Asa teacher she was characterized by 
great thoroughness and aptitude to teach, and as a 
Christian worker by great fidelity to her convictions 
and spiritual devotion. The knowledge which she 
obtained of the needs of the field, together with 
the inroads which her exhausting labors made upon 
her health, led the Commission to employ her for a 
time at the East, where she performed valuable 
service for the cause. The complete failure of her 
health in Utah finally compelled her to abandon 
the field altogether two yearsago. After regaining 
her health she entered the service of the Woman’s 
Christian Association in Brooklyn. Her loss will 
be sincerely mourned by large numbers outside her 
own family circle. B. 





AN ECLECTIC EXHIBITION.—The purchase of rat- 
tan goods ata rattan store is not always wise, for 
one sees only the shapes and styles of a single man- 
ufacturer. It is much better economy to visit a 
large furniture establishment (as, for example, the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Co. on Canal 
Street), and there make selection from the popular 
pieces of all the leading rattan manufacturers. At 
the Paine warerooms there may literally be found 
the gems of rattan ware from all the leading makers 
of this country. A trifle may also often be saved in 
the price by making purcbases in this way. 


Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 














TAYLOR—SMITH—In Tidalge City, Wn., June 5, by 
Rev. Samuel Greene, Rev. Horace J. raylor, pastor 
of the chareh and formerly of the A. B 
sion to the Gilbert Islands, and Retta A. Smith of 
Fidalgo City. 









Great 
Mistake 


—trying to 
wash — with- 
out Pearline. 
You gain nothing by doing 
without it, but you lose a 
great deal. Pearline makes 
it easy to keep clean. It 
washes clothes orcleans house, 
saving labor in everything ; it 
harms nothing. eszdes it 
does away with the Rub, Rub, 
Rub, There'll always be trou- 
ble without it. You will work 
hard to do little, and do little 
but hard work. 


of imitations which are being 
Beware 


eddied from door to door. 

‘irst quality goods do not re- 

uire such desperate methods to sell them 
EARLINE sells on its merits, and 1S man fact- 
ured only by 2(9 JAMES PYLE, ¥ ok 


























MARK. 


You will find the cake Ssviline, the soap itself satisfactory, and & 
Copco soap is sold everywhere, price 5c. 


the price surprising. 
the cake—made only by 


The N. EK. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO, NEW 
OO 





After a 


Railway) 
Journey} 


or a steamboat trip, there § 
is no more grateful luxury 
than a bath with Copco. 
It makes you feel clean.¥ 


The most particular and § 
discriminating people are{ 
the best friends of 


YORK, 





ST, LOUIS. 
BD 








HEADACHE CAN BE CURED! 
Dr. Baeon’s Headache Tablets ti 


will cure . ee . ee 
You ee . ee . 
Write your name 


can’t hurt 

“PROVE IT?” YES! 
and address on postal, and send it to us. We will 
mail you free samples and full directions on re- 
quest, or full size 25c. box, as trial, for lie. 

Mention Congregationalist, and write PLAINLY. 


HAY. N. PHARM. CO., - HAVERHILL, MASS. 





Ce CHAIR FREE 


N Box saal HOME” SOAP 
7 ¢ LARKIN 3 3 OAF MFG Co 
hd ALO, N. 


OMBINA 


10.00: 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 


The | 


eburches in hs ot pl sve 

tematic methods o ving. 

66 Harris 99 | It was first published as an 
" | article in the Congregation 

. alist, and attracted wide no- 

| tice. Many large editions of 
Method of the “True Method of Giv- 
Ys | ing” in its present form — 

ila | been sold. Price, 100 copies 

Giving ! £2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 4 


of The Congregationalist, Boston, 

The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


For sale at the office 


~The 
NEW 


printed in convenient form 

Form of as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. ro 

T41 the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission series. Eres 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts.; 100 copies, 82.00, 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 








** Knowledge is 
Folly Unless 
Put to Use.” 
You Know.. 


SAP 


Then 
Use It. 
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THE LEAGUE OF OATHOLIO UNITY. 


A PROPOSITION LOOKING TOWARD UNION. 


In view of the acknowledged evils of a divided 
Christendom, and in view also of the growing desire 
for church unity, we, whose names are subscribed, 
devoutly seeking the divine guidance and blessing, 
hereby associate ourselves as a league for the pro- 
motion of catholic unity, Without detaching our- 
selves from the Christian bodies to which we sev- 
erally belong, or intending to compromise our rela- 
tions thereto, or seeking to interfere with other 
efforts for Christian unity, we accept, as worthy of 
the most thoughtful consideration, the four princi- 
ples of church unity proposed by the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Chicago in 1886 and 
amended by the Lambeth Conference of 1888, as 
follows: 

“1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, a3 ‘containing all things necessary to salva- 
tion,’ and as being the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith. 

‘2, The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal sym- 
bol, and the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient state- 
ment of the Christian faith. 

“3. The two sacraments ordained by Christ him- 
self: baptism and the supper of the Lord, minis- 
tered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of insti- 
tution and of the elements ordained by him. 

‘4, The historic episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs 
of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of his Church,” 

We believe that upon the basis of these four prin- 
ciples as articles of agreement the unification of 
the Christian denominations of this country may 
proceed, cautiously and steadily, without any alter- 
ation of their existing standards of doctrine, polity 
and worship which might not reasonably be made 
in a spirit of brotherly love and harmony, for the 
sake of unity and for the furtherance of all the 
great ends of the Church of Christ on earth. This 
will appear the more closely each of these articles 
is examined, 

The Holy Scriptures are a)ready our accepted rule 
of faith, howsoever we may differ among ourselves 
concerning the mode of their inspiration and inter- 
pretation. 

The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, being in accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, do already suffi- 
ciently express the catholic doctrine without pre- 
cluding the more particular confessions to which 
we are severally attached—such as the Augsburg 
Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism, the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Westminster Confession, and 
other symbols or formularies not inconsistent with 
these two catholic creeds, 

The sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, as instituted by Christ himself, and adminis- 
tered with his own appointed words and elements, 
are already recognized among us as the badges and 
media of church membership and communion, al- 
though we do not yet agree as to particular modes 
of their administration or special qualifications for 
their reception or even theories of their efficacy. 

The historic episcopate in various forms already 
prevails extensively throughout the Christian world; 
and, as connected with the Scriptures, the creeds 
and the sacraments, it might become a bond of or- 
ganic unity among the Christian denominations by 
completing their Congregational, Presbyterial or 
Episcopal systems, and at length re-combining them 
normally inone Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

In order to promote catholic unity, we recommend, 
as proposed by the Lambeth Conference, that these 
articles be carefully studied in connection with “ the 
authoritative standards of doctrine, worship and 
government adopted by the different bodies of Chris- 
tians into which the English-speaking races are 
divided”; and, to this end, we reverently and loy- 
ingly invoke the countenance and aid of the bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and of all other 
Cathvlic bishops and Christian ministers of every 
order and pame. May our united prayers be so 
blended with the prevalent intercession of our as- 
cended Lord that we shall all become one in him, 
for the glory of his eternal Father, for the good of 
his church and for the redemption of the world. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


E. Benjamin Andrews, David Nelson Beach, George 
Dana Boardman, Amory H. Bradford, Samuel E. 
Herrick, Edward C. Moore, Philip S. Moxom. 


EPISCOPAL. 


Edward Abbott, William P. DuBose, William R. 
Huntington, William Chauncy Langdon, Randolph 
H. McKim, Henry Y. Satterlee, George Williamson 
Smith. 

PRESBYTERIAL. 

Tbomas G. Apple, Charles A. Briggs, Edward R. 
Coe, Charies Cuthbert Hall, C. 8S. Harrower, J. B. 
Remensynder, Charles W. Shields. 
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Ministers and laymen in all denominations who 
desire to connect themselves with the league can 
procure copies of the constitution by applying to 
the secretary, Rev. William Chauncy Langdon, D.D., 
No. 96 South Angell Street, Providence, R.I. 





A OHANOE TO MAKE A GOOD 
INVESTMENT. 


A young Indian husband and father, a carpenter 
by ‘trade, struggling to become a master workman 
and bring up his children with the white man’s edu- 
cation, asks forty dollars ($40) to belp him to take a 
course in architectural study which will be of great 
use tohim. Will not friends of the Indian contrib- 
ute this amount to make this young man and his 
family examples of what Indians can and ought to 
be—a stimulus to their own race and an encourage- 
ment to our faith in them? Contributions will be 
acknowledged and forwarded by Frances C. Spar- 
hawk, Newton Center, Mass., Secretary Indian In- 
dustries League. 





“I HAVE found Hood’s Pills mild and ventle and 
excellent for constipation.—Hdwin Houghton, Pond 
St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Summer Complaints, there is no cure equal to 
Pain-Killer. Get a bottle to-day. Keep it con- 
stantly on hand, for there is no kind of pain or 
ache—internal or external—that 


Pain-Killer 


will not relieve. Accept no imitation or substitute. 
Genuine has Perry Davis & Son on bottle. The 
quantity has been doubled, but the price is still 25¢. 





Nt pain Goes Whe 
-Pain:Killer ? . 


For Colic, Cramps,. Cholera Morbus and all 
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‘For 
Stomach 
Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness. take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 














FREE! 


The late Prof. Basil 
Manley, of the South 
Bap. Theo. Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., says 
of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: * Ican cordially 
recommend its use.” 
Write for a fac-simile 
of his letter. 

‘N MN Rev. W. E. Penn, 
<. f the noted evangelist 

So of Eureka Springs, 

Ark., says: I was cured of Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness in 1886, by the use of the Aerial Medication, 
and it has proved to be a permanent cure. I 
recommend this treatment wherever I go, and 
know of many cases of Catarrh and Lung 
trouble that have been cured by its use. 

Rev. W. E. PENN. 

Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt thatdtavill cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send mediecimes for three months’ 
treatment free. 

Address, J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


DYSPEPSIA 


and “ how to lose it.”_ Our booklet will interest you—if 
you’re a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















THE GENUINE 


LAUD’S 
ON Pye? 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. 

To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 
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MINARD'S LINIMENT 


NLARGE BOTTLr. : 
















IS soL0 BY +s 
SHE SREAD | 41 SO yGGIST™ pace OF 25eTS. S 





: MINARD'S LINIMENT MFG CO. 
BOSTON MASS. 
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$5 00 EVERY DAY! to.2preacn”: 
large manufacturing company? We will 


employ @ lady or gentleman in gg op 

@atonee Noexperience required. isis not 
an advertising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsible: 
concern No money wanted, simply yourname and address. 


Write today and learn how easil un can e $5. a day. 
LEONARD MFG. CO. 20 ADAMS STREET GA GN 








2c 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Two things have perennial interest for me 
—the world and Jesus Christ.—Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D. D. 

I wish that you could sit alongside of me 
from 9 o’clock in the morning till perhaps 6 or 
6:30 o’clock in the evening, and be a quiet 
listener of all that is poured into my ears, 
coming frem all sources, from the highest cit- 
izen in Chicago, perhaps,to the most humble, 
and each one of them asking for a slice of pub- 
lic patronage. Eminent citizens of the city of 
Chicago importune me daily to take care of 
their father-in-law, or a brother-in-law, or a 
son-in-law, who is not worth a dash, or some- 
thing else. Every day since I was sworn in 
as the chief executive of the city of Chicago I 
have had from 700 to 800, and perhaps 900, peo- 
ple at my office on one errand—patronage.— 
Mayor Swift of Chicago. 

When I wrote a book called Ecce Deus more 
than thirty years ago, nearer forty, I said in 
one intense sentence that if Christ was not 
God he was the devil. I might shape that 
thought otherwise, because as we get older 
we lose intensity and high-blooded passion, 
but I shall say the same thing in effect and 
substance, for I cannot put my Lord in any 
middle position. I cannot haye him reduced 
to @ mere man, an excellent person, a glori- 
fied Marcus Aurelius, a baptized Seneca with 
the pagan taken all out of him and reduced to 
a set and body of excellent moral maxims. 
But if any man should say to me, * When I 
feel my sin and see my Saviour, and hear him 
saying to me, ‘Come,’”’ ifany man should then 
say to me, “ Call him Lord and God,” my love 
would never hesitate.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 


By the space of these three years we have 
prayed and waited, and now at last, led by 
the Spirit of God, my dear son has wholly 
given his heart to the Lord, and comes with 
his mother and sisters to take his place with 
them and all of us at the Lord’s table. God 
be praised for his great kindness to me in this 
thing! It may seem a little out of place for 
me to dwell on this matter, but my anxieties 
and my joys in this case are those of many 
parents among us. To watch the conflict, 
which seems almost inevitable in these days, 
between the traditional faith of childhood and 
the fierce unbelief of the present day, to which 
every thoughtful lad is exposed, especially 
when that conflict is carried on in the person 
of a dear son just coming to man’s estate, is 
to pass through much stress and storm of 
sympathy and anxiety. And then to see the 
Spirit and Wayd of the Lord gaining the com- 
plete victory in the voluntary, whole-hearted, 
and sweet surrender of one’s son to the God 
of his father and mother and of his youth, isa 
joy which one can hardly but share with one’s 
people. If I ama fool in thus glorying in this 
great blessing which has come to me, I be- 
seech you bear with my folly. If you rejoice 
with me in this, be sure that none will rejoice 
more in a similar case than your pastor wil) 
with you.—Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


LiFe is a dip into eternity.—Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker. 

THE Essay is the yacht of literature.—The 
Churchman. 

THEOLOGY is religious truth treated anatom 
ically.—Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 

Science: The organized study of natural 
causation.—Prof. George J. Romanes. 

Sociatism: A hotel without host and guests 
but with a multitude of servants who imagine 
themselves lords.—Rev. J. W. Stuckenberg. 

THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST.—The evangel- 
ical theory of the personality of Christ is not 
lineal, it is cubical. It is not simple after the 
manner of shallowness; it is simple, after the 
manner in which simplicity is the last expres- 
sion of complexity, mystery, eternity.— Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Parker. 
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More reading aloud of higher spiritual liter- 
ature among friends of maturer years, in cir- 
cles meeting for the improvement and deep- 
ening of the spiritual life, would contribute 
greatly to the power of the church and the 
elevation of society. When I read the inner 
life of Amiel—stimulating in spite of its mor- 
bidness, of Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss, of James 
Smetham, of Erskine, John Duncan, Freder- 
ick W. Robertson and a score besides, I won- 
der that we do not have in the church groups 
of believers who seek a_.really higher and 
broader life, engaged in reading and convers- 
ing about the splendid world in which these 
saints of God breathed the atmosphere of 
heaven, which makes us brave to fight against 
the evils of the flesh, and rise, with every pass- 
ing day, nearer and still nearer to God.— 
Bishop J. H. Vincent. 

AS ae ee 

When one gets to my age the one word of 
which we must learn the meaning is renuncia- 
tion. Things that seemed so important, so 
indispensable—we learn to let them go.— 
Celia Thazter’s Letters. 
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The most frequent cause of these 
frightful nervous disorders, is 
chronic headache. The attacks 
vary in intensity from a sudden 
dizziness or partial loss of con- 
sciousness; to the severer form of 
convulsions and insensibility. Dr. 
Miles’ Nervine will cure them. 
Sold by all druggists on a positive 
guarantee that the first bottle will 
benefit or money returned. Book on 
Nervous disorders free. Dr. Miles 
Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine *°S'Ss.. 




















~@ quantity producing better results. W 
that food cooked 


delight. The genuine COTTOLENE is 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO, 
AYALA AYA, 
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NO.COMPLAINT 


= ever follows the proper use of COTTOLENE. Even that most distressing com- 
3 plaint—Dyspepsia, being conspicuous by its absence. The housewife never 
complains thatthe last COTTOLENE she bought was not so good as the first. 
COTTOLENE is ail the best—no second or third grades. There can be no com- 
plaint about its cost, because it’s more economical than lard—two-thirds the 


with Cottolene 


is not of the most delicate flavor, or that pastry shortened with COTTOLENE 
is not light and wholesome. When rightly used COTTOLENE always gives 


pound tins, with trade mark—séeer’s head in cotion-plant wreath—on every tin, 





hen it is properly used no one complains 


sold by all dealers, in one, three, and five 


224 State St., BOSTON, PORTLAND, ME. 
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And a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great skin cure, will afford instant re- 
lief, permit rest and po and point ta 
speedy, economical, and permanent cure 
of the most distressing of itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, and crusted skin and 
scalp diseases, after physicians, Ronee, 
and all else fail. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: Naw- 


BERY, 1, King Edward-st., London’ Potter DruG 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props , Boston, U.S. A. 





Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is anold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 











Durable—Easily Applied. 
Fete socing is manufactured 
Trinidad asphalt 








posure to the weather as coale 
tar roofingsdo. {#~ Send for 
; ie sample of roof 12 years old, 
with ctreular and price lis ist to 


78 Seen Str 
New York. 's. Ae 








at 


known 
‘Galleries, Theatres, 


churches and the trade 


5 re 
circular and estimate. * ‘bent discount 
. FRINK. 651 Pearl Street, %. ¥- 





THE WELL KNOWN 


“GAUNTLET BRAND” 
EXCEL IN PURITY, STRENGTH & FLAVOR. 

















The New 
Number Model 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


CONTAINS EVERYTHING 


THAT IS 


LATEST AND BEST 


WELL-TESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


The long-established reputation of the Remington 
offers the Lest guarantee that the New Model is all 
that is claimed for it. The experience of users of 
the large number already sold leaves no doubt of it. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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Copyright, 1894, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 
When you, pack for the seashore or 
the mountains, fill a tray of your trunk 
with Ivory Soap and require your 
laundress to use it. Light summer 
garments should be washed only with 


a pure white soap. 
M—2 











The Shortest Shorthand Eyer Invented is the 


ECLECTIC SHORTHAND. 


By J. G. CROSS, M.A. 1 Vol., Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Forty-sixth Edition Now Selling. 


The Simplest, the Briefest, the Easicst and Most 
Legible System in Existence. 
No Perpendicular Strokes: No Shaded Characters: 
Few Word Signs: No Omission of Vowels: No 
Similarity to Pitmanic Systems. 


PRINCIPLES CAN BE LEARNED INONE WEEK. 


Send for circulars demonstrating the above, or 
remit $2.00 and receive a copy postpaid. 


“LT have used Eclectic Shorthand for over six years and during that time 
have never found it wanting in any test to which it has been meses. either in 
amanuensis work or in the reporting field, If there is any one thing about the 
system which I can say I like more than another, it is the ease with which it 
can be read, and that long after the notes have become ‘cold,’ I have no more 
difficulty in reading my notes written two or three years ago than I have in 
reading longhand writing. My experience with other systems has taught me 
a true appreciation of the merits of the Eclectic, and words fail to convey any 
idea of the satisfaction and pleasure I have derived from its use. More easily 
learned, written, and read, rapid and always reliable, such is my opinion after 
a large experience of the Eclectic System of Shorthand, I have had a large 
number of pupils who have earnestly labored to become writers of some of the 
Pitmanic Systems, but who, like the innumerable $0 per cent. which had pre- 
ceded them, had given itup. In taking up the Eclectic, however, every one has 
made a success of it, and I believe that today the latter has its most ardent and 
enthusiastic supporters in that large class who in the past have valiantly 
struggled in vain for the mastery of some of the old systems.” F. JEAN, 


General Reporter and Teacher of Shorthand, Washington, D.'C. 





Other Books of the System. 


Eclectic Shorthand Dictionary 
Designed to accompany the Eclectic Shorthand Text Book. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo, Cloth. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 
Eclectic Shorthand Lessons 
Copious Exercises for Practice under the Rules of Eclectic 
Shorthand. 12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Eclectic Shorthand Phrase Book 
Containing 8,500 of the most frequent and useful phrases, 
written in the briefest and most legible manner. 8vo, Cloth. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


S.C. GRIGGS & COMPANY, Publishers, 


262-204 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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